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<= Cattle at Market 
Are There Too Many? 










busy money-maker on the farm— 
GOOD BUSINESS FOR THE BANK 
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90,000 Ibs. gross vehicle weight rating. 


This tough truck makes money for the buyer, makes a solid piece 
of collateral for the bank. 

Big, little, medium-sized International Trucks are hard at work 
every day on farms throughout the nation. They speed up opera- 
tions by hauling grain at harvest time. They haul feed and seed 
and fertilizer ...supplies and calves and pigs—and everything 
else that needs to be moved. 

They save time, cut labor costs. They are practically indestruct- 
ible, last for years and years. 

International Trucks are sold by the IH Dealer in your com- 
munity. Have you talked to him lately? Ask him about the IH 
installment plan for truck buyers. Many bankers have found 
it to be an excellent source of new business. 


INTERNATIONAL ,@ 
HARVESTER 





In the picture: International R-160 Series 
i “x. _—S truck with typical farm body. International 
' trucks range in size from 2-ton pickups to 
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Now-—after years of research 
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\ A MULTI-BENEFIT PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES 
\ OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS... 


he Philabank Plan 





} Sponsored Jointly by 

\ THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
\ 

\ and 

\ 

\ THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


A complete employee benefit program providing 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
, lifetime retirement pensions, death and disability 
\ benefits, and widows’ pensions. 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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. The Philabank Plan offers broader benefits, is more 
flexible aid less expensive. 


No large initial outlay for past service. 


A deposit relationship with The Philadelphia 
National Bank is not a requirement for participation 
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Ne bie 
BENEFITS — emer? For information write to 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











From Where We Sat.... 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


Hardly a cloud of adverse opinion 
in the outlook for 1955 has appeared 
among the dozens of accounts that 
have appeared in our newspapers, 
magazines, annual reports, and 
analyses in general. The stock 
market has made its somewhat 
frenzied start, has been given a 
slightly sobering taste of discipline, 
and seems inclined, at the moment, 
to behave. The favorable and un- 
favorable factors have been thor- 
oughly aired and considered, and 
there would appear to be agreement 
bordering on unanimity that the 
economy, for the near term, at least, 
will give a good account of itself. 

It will, that is, if people generally 
continue in somewhat their present 
state of mind—hopeful but cau- 
tious. If there were some sure way 
of maintaining something like that 
kind of a public attitude, we would 
be able to look to the future with 
somewhat greater assurance than 
we presently feel. 

We have learned a great deal 
about the management of our econ- 
omy in the quarter century just 
passed, and have introduced many 
devices that are calculated to mini- 
mize swings on either the up or 
down side. But it still seems safe 
to assume that if and when a specu- 
lative boom again takes hold, we’re 
going to be headed for trouble. It 
seems a bit unreasonable to sup- 
pose that we who occupy this par- 
ticular pinpoint in the world’s 
history, should have witnessed the 
passing of the economic cycle. The 
odds that we haven’t must be tre- 
mendous. 


Although we entertain faint hope 
that we won’t have a boom and 
bust sequence sooner or later, the 
fact is that we, the people, have it 
in our power to defer its arrival 
for a further indefinite period. The 
record is clear that busts follow on 
the heels of booms, and that the 
depth of one is roughly equivalent 
to the height of the other. 

So it seems we should all make 
it a matter of prime concern to 
investigate and consider very care- 
fully the real nature of whatever 
degree and condition of prosperity 


2 


may actually or seemingly prevail 
in the months that lie ahead. Ex- 
perts in the fields of economics and 
finance will disagree in their con- 
clusions regarding the significance 
of this or that condition or trend in 
the various segments of our econ- 
omy, or our economy as a whole. 
Their opinions can only be weighed 
in the light of whatever knowledge 
and reason we are able to bring to 
bear on the questions that will con- 
front us. 

There would appear to be no 
present cause for undue concern 
on this score other than the fact 
that a protracted period of prosper- 
ity is prone to generate a feeling 
that it will continue indefinitely. 
That notion is all too likely to grow, 
and as it gains adherents there’ll be 
an increasing tendency to base 
policies and decisions on the as- 
sumption that these long-estab- 
lished conditions constitute a new 
norm that can definitely be relied 
upon as a basis for calculating 
prospective performance. 

That attitude is just a stage re- 
moved from one in which each suc- 
cessive advance in the cycle is not 
only regarded as the real thing, but 
is taken as a signal presaging still 
further advances. And it is to be 
hoped that bankers everywhere will 
recognize that kind of thinking and 
the danger it portends just the min- 
ute it enters the picture. 


In a guest editorial which ap- 
peared in BANKERS MONTHLY for 
September 1952, Joseph M. Dodge, 
now chairman of The Detroit Bank, 
and newly designated chief of the 
Administration’s new Council on 
Foreign Economic Policy, made this 
comment which applies with par- 
ticular force to the present situa- 
tion: 

“If banks lend too freely and un- 
wisely during a period of mounting 
prosperity, regardless of its cause, 
when the boom has run its course 
and prices and activities turn down- 
ward, banks can contribute to the 
decline by forcing liquidation of 
the good credits with bad credits. 

“In these over-simplified terms, 
it is apparent that banks can 


magnify an excessively optimistic 
or excessively pessimistic trend be- 
cause of the vital part their credit 
function plays in the mechanism of 
the economy. . . . The nation can 
withstand many minor economic 
illnesses, provided the banks are not 
sick at the same time.” 

Perhaps the greatest danger con- 
fronting us in our present situation 
lies not so much in the possibility 
that we, in our sundry capacities 
as investors, borrowers, lenders, 
and businessmen in general, will 
fail to recognize an_ inflationary 
trend when we see it. The far 
greater danger is that many of us 
will be unable to resist a very strong 
inclination to go along for the ride. 
We’re a bit too likely to consider 
that we can judge the timing of the 
next break with a fair degree of 
accuracy, and to feel that there’s no 
particular point in getting off as 
long as there’s a speculative profit 
to be had for the waiting and tak- 
ing. 

We should paste it in our hats 
that it is just this kind of thinking 
that has caused all the headaches 
that have grown out of the economic 
busts of the past, and it will do so 
again. We said on this page in 
August of 1952, 

“To the extent that an inflated 
economy is supported by nothing 
more than optimism, it is vulner- 
able, not only to such deflation as 
might be caused by the removal of 
such support, but to as much more 
as a resulting feeling of pessimism 
might be able to inflict. 

“Both optimism and pessimism 
can lead to error. History seems 
to have taught us that there is a 
time for each—that the time to start 
getting a little scared is when 
everyone else is whooping it up; 
and the time to start getting opti- 
mistic is when everyone else is 
scared. In a word, look out for too 
much unanimity.” 

This still seems to us to make 
pretty fair sense. 


Editor 
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Scouts Observe 45th Birthday 


“Building for a Better Tomor- 
row” will be the theme of the Boy 
Scouts of America as the 3,660,000 
boys and adult leaders comprising 
its 95,000 units observe Boy Scout 
Week, February 6 to 12. The event 
will round out 45 years of Scouting 
in this country, in the course of 
which more than 22,750,000 boys 
and men have been members of the 
organization. 

This observance will mark the 
completion of the National Con- 
servation Good Turn which was 
undertaken by the organization at 
the request of President Eisen- 
hower. Units which have qualified 
will receive appropriately worded 
Certificates of Merit, to be awarded 
jointly by the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and the Interior, Ezra Taft 
Benson and Douglas McKay, respec- 
tively. 
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on the 
buying side 


Our interest in bidding on blocks of securities 


of institutional size springs from the fact 


that we provide primary markets 
for the placement of such investments. 


This willingness on our part to buy 

as well as to sell high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks in volume is of 

utmost importance to portfolio managers 
in arranging their programs. 

Our services are available to all 


financial institutions. 


Inquiries are invited 


SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 





Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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MERGER MINDED 


Directors of The Chase National 
Bank and Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. last month agreed on basic 
terms of a mighty merger proposal. 
Such a proposal had been expected 
in financial circles for several 
weeks. 


The plan is to merge Chase into 
Manhattan and to operate under 
Manhattan’s 156-year-old state 
charter. The combined institution— 
to be named The Chase Manhattan 
Bank—would have resources of 
more than $7.5 billion, capital of 
about $500 million. It would have 
87 offices in New York City and 17 
branches abroad. 


Top management would line up 
as follows: John J. McCloy, chair- 
man; J. Stewart Baker, chairman 
of the executive committee and 
president; Percy J. Ebbott and 
Graham B. Blaine, vice chairmen; 
Lawrence C. Marshall, Edward L. 
Love, George Champion and David 
Rockefeller, executive vice presi- 
dents. The board would consist of 
15 Chase directors and 10 Manhat- 
tan directors. 

Under terms of the proposal, the 
merged bank would have outstand- 
ing 12 million shares. Chase stock- 
holders would get 1% shares for 
each share held, Manhattan stock- 


PERCY J. EBBOTT 
. capital of $500 million .. . 


February, 1955 











The Top of the Financial News 





JOHN J. McCLOY 
Resources of $7.5 billion . . 


holders one share for each share 
held. There are now 7.4 million 
shares of Chase common and 2.75 
million shares of Manhattan com- 
mon outstanding. It is expected that 
consolidated earnings would enable 
the merged bank to pay dividends 
at an annual rate of $2.20 a share. 
At present, Chase pays $2.20, Man- 
hattan $1.90. 

In 1951 the two banks tried to 
join under Chase’s national charter. 
But the deal fell through because of 
a clause in Manhattan’s 1799 char- 
ter that would have required 100 
per cent stockholder approval. The 
current plan, in contrast, requires 
only a two-thirds vote of Manhat- 
tan stockholders. 

A possible hitch in present plans 
appeared in the person of Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.). Rep. 
Celler: 1) demanded that New 
York Governor Averell Harriman 
block the merger; 2) called on the 
Justice Department to look for al- 
leged anti-trust violations; 3) 
promised a Congressional investiga- 
tion when and if the merger goes 
through; 4) introduced a bill that 
would tighten federal control over 
back mergers (see page 11). De- 
spite the uproar, it seemed unlikely 
that anything was going to stop a 
union of Chase and Manhattan this 
time. 






TWO MORE 


Elsewhere on the merger scene, 
two consolidations are scheduled to 
take effect this month: 


® The first will amalgamate The 
Dominion Bank and The Bank of 
Toronto into a $1.1 billion, 450- 
branch institution to be known as 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank. The 
merged bank will be Canada’s 
fourth largest. Guiding its course 
will be Chairman B. S. Vanstone, 
Vice Chairman Robert Rae, Presi- 
dent A. C. Ashforth and General 
Manager William Kerr. 


® The other involves The Second 
National Bank of Boston and State 
Street Trust Co. The combined bank 
is to be named Second Bank-State 
Street Trust Co., have resources of 
more than $350 million, capital of 
$10 million. Officers: Edward L. 
Bigelow, chairman; William D. Ire- 
land, president; Allan Forbes and 
Thomas P. Beal, co-chairmen of 
the advisory committee. 


WINDY CITY CHANGES 


®Colorful Mark A. Brown, 65, 
has stepped down as president of 
the Loop’s $745-million Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. His successor 
is 49-year-old Kenneth V. Zwiener. 

Mr. Zwiener joined Harris Trust 
in its San Francisco office, where he 
remained until 1932 when he moved 
to Chicago. There his rise through 
the bank’s bond, correspondence, 
investment and securities analysis 





J. STEWART BAKER 
. . . 87 offices in NYC. 








GROWING 
VY/IITH 
ARIZONA 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks . 

U. S. Government Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities . 

Loans and Discounts “ od 
Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) . 
Bank Buildings . 

Furniture & Fixtures 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability on L/C. 

Other Resources . 


Total Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . ‘ 
Unearned Discount . 

Letters of Credit . ; 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities . 

Capital Funds: 


Capital . - $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus . 14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 


3,164,936.19 
Total Liabilities 
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CONDITION : 
At the Close of Business ; 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 a 
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(Com frre 

“ith, : 

B2., aS, 1/9753) I 

; I 

. $ 68,442,682.06 \ ¢ 

103,818, 582.26 I 

31,704,652.00 

98,832,939.03 # ' 

6151481629 pp Y %70009,000 : 

3,688,622.86 | | 

1,192,378.31 | 

1,487,446.25 : 
1,183,741.00 
813,451.35 


 $372,679,311.41 — & *3/ 649,000 


_ $340,355,377.77 — «24,000,000 







4,173,030.81 
1,183,741.00 
3,744,497.15 
57,728.49 
23,164,936.19 4“ * 5, 782,000 
- $372,679,311.41 
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departments was swift. He was 
elected vice president in 1946 and 
became a member of the board in 
January of last year. He is also a 
director of the Continental As- 
surance Co. and the Continental 
Casualty Co. Mark Brown, who 
remains active in Harris Trust as a 
director, first went to work for the 
bank as a vice president in 1928. 
He became a director in 1942, presi- 
dent in 1950. Other directorships 
include J. M. Leach Manufacturing, 
Globe American Corp., Shell 
American Petroleum, Bell & Howell 
and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R.R. 


*Directors of American National 
Bank & Trust Co. of ‘Chicago last 
month elected Robert E. Straus 
president. Named to the newly 
created post of chairman of the 
board was outgoing-president Law- 
rence F, Stern. 

Mr. Straus has been a _ senior 
officer and director of American 
National ever since the bank first 
opened on La Salle Street in 1933. 
He also is a director of National 
Tea Co. and of Midland Industrial 
Finishes Co. Mr. Stern had been 
president of American National 
since 1940; before that, he operated 
his own investment firm of Law- 
rence Stern & Co. (now McCormick 
& Co.). He also is immediate past- 
president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association and is a director 
of Hilton Hotels Corp., the Am- 





KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
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bassador Hotels, and the Sherman 
Hotel. At the first of the year 
American National reported re- 
sources of more than $345 million. 


FASTEST GROWING? 


From Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices, Inc., comes word that during 
1954 total net assets of its three 
mutual funds increased by an eye- 
catching 47 per cent to $859 million. 
Net assets of Investors Mutual, 
largest of the three funds, increased 
30 per cent; assets of Investors 
Stock Fund climbed 83 per cent, 
assets of Investors Selective Fund 
59 per cent. 


I.D.S. has been called the fastest 
growing of large U.S. financial in- 
stitutions. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


Following are key excerpts from 
the current crop of bank annual 
reports: 


®*Chairman J. Luther Cleveland 
and President William L. Kleitz of 
Guaranty Trust Co.: During the 
1953-54 adjustment, “the Govern- 
ment wisely rejected demands for 
an all-out ‘crash’ program of gov- 
ernmental ‘pump-priming.’ Instead, 
it proceeded calmly with measures 
designed to facilitate rather than 
prevent the corrective and transi- 
tional process. Among other things, 
it reduced the tax burden and 
sponsored the first comprehensive 
revision of the nation’s tax laws 
since 1875. These and other achieve- 
ments of the Administration, evi- 
dencing its faith in the underlying 
vitality of a free-market economy, 
have done much to restore the confi- 
dence of the business community in 
the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System also made an 
important contribution to business 
confidence during the transitional 
phase by timely employment of a 
flexible monetary policy.” 


*Chairman John J. McCloy and 
President Percy J. Ebbott of The 
Chase National Bank: ‘The current 
rate of 3 per cent for business loans 
of highest quality is a very moderate 
one when judged by most stand- 
ards.” 


®*Chairman William S. Gray, 
Vice Chairman J. K. Olyphant, Jr., 
and President R. E. McNeill, Jr., of 
The Hanover Bank: “At mid-year, 


reserve requirements were lowered 
and the differential in rates between 
the Central Reserve City banks and 
other Reserve City banks was nar- 
rowed. Discrimination, however, 
continues as between New York, 
Chicago, and other cities, for which 
no good reason exists.” 

*Mark A. Brown, retiring presi- 
dent of Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank: “A large volume of public 
financing is in prospect for the 
coming year. State and municipal 
securities payable solely from rev- 
enues are not eligible for banks to 
underwrite and distribute under 
present laws and regulations. This 
type of bond is becoming a larger 
part of total public financing. We 
hope this restriction will be re- 
moved so we may participate in 
underwriting and distributing high- 
grade public revenue bonds as well 
as general tax obligations in which 
we now deal.” 

*Chairman N. Baxter Jackson, 
Vice Chairman John R. McWilliarn 
and President Harold H. Helm of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank: 
“With fhe continuing expansion of 
our national economy, commercial 
banks will be called upon to provide 
larger lines of credit than have been 
necessary in the past. A study of the 
growth of eight large corporations 
reveals that net sales of these com- 
panies between 1940 and 1953 in- 
creased 365 per cent whereas, 
during the same period, their net 
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American National of Chicago. 


































Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


J. D. FarrincTron 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 





Watrter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 





Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 

James S. KNOWLSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart- Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 





Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 


BentTLey G. McCioup 
Banker 


Harry C. Mureuy 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 









Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 




































James F. Oates, JR. 
Chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


CiareENceE B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 
GILBerT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. DouGLas STUART 
Director, 


Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 
President, 
International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. WILson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 
Chairman, 

Finance Committee, 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Obligations . 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts ; ; ‘ 5 

Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ‘ : 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock : : : : 
Surplus. ; 
Undivided Profit: : ? 
Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . ‘ : ‘ . $ 541,623,039.87 
Demand Deposits. ‘5 ; ‘i 1,960, 731,618.92 
Deposits of Public Funds ; ; 185, 958, 207.08 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 633,252,619.59 
874, 602,957.82 
128, 483, 161.28 
1,282, 208, 342.73 
1,769, 254.94 

6, 000, 000.00 
2,507, 676.58 

6, 955, 367.82 
451,140.42 


$2, 936, 230,521.18 


$ 100,000,000.00 
100,000, 000.00 
6,644, 757.57 
1,925, 366.18 
1,800, 000.00 
34,470, 735.49 

8, 067,333.38 


2,688, 312, 865.87 
$2, 936, 230,521.18 


United States Government obligations carried at $280,917,489.42 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


since 1863 


Building with Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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1954 BANK EARNINGS 


Net Operating Earnings 


In Millions Per Share 
1954 1953 1954 1953 

American Nat'l Bank & Tr. Co. 

of Chicago $ — . $ — $ — 
American Trust Co. 6.6 5.5 3.29 275 
Bankers Trust Co. 14.0 ie 4.57 4.17 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A. — — — — 
Bank of New York 27 25 33.24 31.76 
Chase National Bank 31.1 271 4.21 3.67 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 15.0 15.4 — — 
City Nat'l Bank & Tr. Co. 

of Chicago — — — — 
Continental Ill. Nat'l Bank 

& Tr. Co. of Chicago 16.2 Av .2 — — 
First Nat'l Bank of Chicago — — _ es 
Guaranty Trust Co. — — —_ — 
Hanover Bank 10.1 9.9 7.49 ria 
Harris Trust & Sav. Bank 4.7 4.3 —— — 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 14.8 14.6 5.88 5.81 
National Bank of Detroit o3 7a 4.12 3.41 
National City Bank of N.Y. and 

City Bk. Farmers Tr. 33.8 31.3 3.38 3.18 


Philadelphia National Bank 


Public Nat'l Bank & Tr. Co. 
of New York 


Valley National Bank 


Net Profit—indicated Earn. 


In Millions Per Share 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
$ 1.0 Ss 2 $19.42 $18.03 
6.1 | 3.05 2.56 
63.6 §5.5 2.65 2.31 
36.2 27.0 4.90 3.65 
15.0 14.7 3.49 3.42 
15 1.2 5.51 5.23 
18.1 17.9 8.06 7.94 
17.8 i 17.85 15.17 
a7 7 22.5 5.54 4.49 
12.0 9.9 8.86 7.34 
4.3 4.0 36.18 33.60 
vA 6.6 8.63 8.03 
Sok x 3.62 3.60 
2.4 1.8 2.03 1.50 





working capital increased only 147 
per cent. This situation, which we 
believe is typical of American in- 
dustry in general, spells greater op- 
portunity for the banking business, 
particularly where capital and sur- 
plus are sufficient to extend large 
lines of credit.” 


*Chairman Edward E. Brown, 
Vice Chairman James B. Forgan and 
President Homer J. Livingston of 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago: “The year 1955 will open 
with a continuance of the moderate 
upward trend which characterized 
the economy in the closing months 
of 1954. Current economic indica- 
tors do not suggest that we shall 
experience in the months immedi- 
ately ahead either a sharp upswing 
or a major downward trend.” 


GOOD NEWS 


For most banks 1954 was even 
better earningswise than 1953 had 
been. For many banks 1954 was the 
best year ever. The good news 
comes from large metropolitan in- 
stitutions (see table) and country 
banks alike. Both operating earn- 
ings and securities profits con- 
tributed to the general improve- 
ment. 
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In back of improved operating 
earnings were: 1) a cut in taxes, 
resulting mainly from elimination 
of the excess profits tax, and 2) a 
greater volume of earnings assets. 
At year end total earnings assets of 
weekly reporting member banks in 
leading cities were up 7 per cent 
from a year earlier, due mostly to 
larger holdings of Governments and 
other securities. 

The volume of commercial loans 
actually was down a bit. Rates were 
down a bit, too. Manufacturers 
Trust Co., which reports a small 
drop in income from loans, esti- 
mates that about 80 per cent of this 
drop was the result of lower volume 
and 20 per cent resulted from lower 
rates. 

The decline in demand for busi- 
ness loans was one of three causes 
that contributed to an increase in 
security portfolios during 1954. 
The other causes: a general rise in 
deposits and the cut in reserve re- 
quirements. 

Manufacturers reports an in- 
crease in its security portfolio of 
20 per cent. About 76 per cent of 
this increase was represented by 
additional Government securities; 
17 per cent by municipals, and the 


remainder largely by corporate 
bonds. 

Reflecting lower average rates 
during 1954 is the experience of 
Guaranty Trust Co.: the average 
rate earned by Guaranty on loans 
last year was 2.98 per cent vs. 3.06 
per cent in 1953; on Governments 
1.44 per cent vs. 1.89 per cent; on 
other securities 3.95 per cent vs. 
4.24 per cent. 

For most banks commissions, fees 
and “other income” were moder- 
ately higher. Trust activity, 
nationwide, continued to expand, 
particularly in the field of bank- 
administered and _ profit- 
sharing plans. 


pension 


Most banks experienced a sharp 
rise in securities profits. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, for 
example, from 
security transactions of $7.9 million; 
in 1953 National City showed a 
small loss on securities. Similarly, 
National Bank of Detroit rang up 
securities profits of $8.9 million last 
compared with a 
nearly $1 million the year before. 

Many banks stepped up their 
dividend rates during 1954, but 
bank dividends, generally, still are 
on the conservative side. 


reports profits 


year, loss of 















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


71 Branches in Greater New York 57 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1954 











ASSETS DIRECTORS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,311,011,894 ped 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,842,996,802 ra - = rico 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ , 35,464,846 : pean 
State and Municipal Securities.............. " 596,283,109 —— re paige 
I 6 S556 adhe eR Ra ands cod dsine 60,581,083 re Ris vad 
een re 2,337 ,065,556 oe = ee A 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 4,978,328 : 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 43,819,480 er ae 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 15,000,000 STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Ownership of International Banking Lo 

EEE sc ak she suing leo dais 8 siti alaseom roe ‘ 7,000,000 Seed ities 
Bank Giniee. Ea EDS Se oneness 27,177,771 gana 2 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 38,100,729 Soe Telegraph 
oii a 9,5: Hs UE at eem baie 3,625,188 


—$——— CURTIS E, CALDER 
RES RS irate ort eae ik Shee eae a eae tah ae $6,323,104,786 Chairman of the Executive 







Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 








P CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
a a ed a cas web Giawads $5,639,188,380 Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $75,693,233 Corporation 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- R. GWIN FOLLIS 


CI ino aitiv iia gene: 29,344,669 46,348,564 Speen & the Reaad, Grendeed 


Oil Company of California 
Due to Foreign es: 18,492,300 DE WITT A. FORWARD 


(In Foreign Currencies) Senior Vice-President 





ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 


Reserves for: 


















Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
MN gy setae a al csehen tials Gopce, 0. ay A egerk ean 22,472,680 | Mining Company 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 38,440,249 | ee ee oe 
oa ee ects, We ederzvate ier tern site om a 5,500,000 HARRY C. HAGERTY 
eee eee ae ae . , Financial Vice-President, 
(10,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) Metropolitan Life Insurance 
res a ea ioc asain 300,000,000 Company 
Undivided Profits. .............. 52,662,613 552,662,613 AMORY HOUGHTON | 
ee SS eee lairman of the oard, 


rd Sh GSA ecm aaueean Cee $6,323,104,786 Corning Glass Works 


KEITH S. McHUGH 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. President. New Vork 


$400,361,995 of United States Government Obligations and $19,082,200 of Senne LameenS 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other ROGER MILLIKEN 
purposes required or permitted by law. President, Deering, Milliken & 


Co., Incorporated 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) CHARLES C. PARLIN 


Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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. . , FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate Cliaieman, United Alrcratt 


administration of trust functions Corporation 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY ee ee 
Head Office: 22 William Street. New York oe ; 
ROBERT WINTHROP 
Capital Funds $32,037,611 | Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Keep your eye on four Congressional committees this month: 

The House Ways and Means Committee continues hearings on President 
Eisenhower's trade agreements program. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Report holds hearings on the 
Administration's economic program. 

The House Banking Committee is to conduct hearings on bank holding company 
and merger bills. 

The Senate Banking Committee will hold hearings on the stock market. 


Chairmanship of the Senate Banking Committee has shifted from Homer Capehart 
(Re, Ind.) to J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark.). New members are Maverick Wayne Morse 
(I., Ore.) and Mike Monroney (D., Okla.), a former member. of the House Banking 
Committee. They replace Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) and the late Burnet Maybank 
of South Carolina. 


— ee ee . 


But_don't expect many fireworks from its "study" of the securities market. 
Committee members know of nothing wrong on the exchanges and, generally, are 


approaching the subject in a restrained manner. Stock exchange officials 
probably will try to take the offensive, stress the need for further dividend 
and capital gains tax relief. They will argue that such relief is necessary 
to stimulate more equity financing, thus broaden the supply of stocks, 
minimize fluctuations in the market. 


Congressmen blame the Ted for what they regard as an undue rise in stock prices. 
Sen. Douglas (D., Ill.\). for example, is sharply critical of the margin 
requirement cut from 75 to 50 per cent in February, 1953. 


Monetary and debt policies, generally, are in for a good going over by 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. Leadership of this committee 


(which is made up mostly of Banking Comm. members) has shifted from Rep. Jesse 
Wolcott (R., Mich.) and Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., Vt.) to the two most vociferous 
critics of present money policy—Paul Douglas and Rep. Wright Patman (D., Tex.). 


The House Banking Committee will consider: 

1) A bill by Rep. Celler (D., N.¥.) that would subject _all_ bank mergers 
to the scrutiny and approval of Federal banking authorities. 

2) A bill by Chm. Spence (D., Ky.) that would curb and regulate bank holding 
companies and force them to sell non-banking interests. A similar bill by 
Rep. Multer (D., N.Y.) also may be considered. 

Under Celler's proposal, any bank merger would require consent of the 
Comptroller, the Fed or the FDIC, depending on the status of the acquiring 
bank. 
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RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 237,203,327.88 Deposits $1,337,122,966.07 
U.S. Government Obligations 445,729,678.32 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 63,937,188.41 
Other Bonds and Securities 32,166,249.51 : 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,758,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 11,988,673.01 


Acceptances Outstanding 3.538,835.64 
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Reserve for Unearned Discount 9,07 1,676.63 
e 


il li 


Loans and Discounts 636,150,612.95 Other Liabilities 2,493,196.44 
Bank Premises and Equipment 11,995,015.68 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances — 3,538,835.64 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 22,250,000.00 


Surplus 37. 400,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and F 400, : 


Other Assets 8,291,339.21 Undivided Profits 16,904,900.81 


Total Resources $1,440,770,248.60 Total Liabilities $1,440,770,248.60 


ites Government and other securities carried at $151,935,405.33 are pledged to secure U. §. Government 


other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required ov permitied by lat 
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Production: The Key to Agricultural Stability 


it is the function of the pricing mechanism to achieve 
and preserve the natural relationship between the 
prices of agricultural commodities and those of com- 
modities in general. Though price floors and ceilings 
have done much to distort that relationship, intelli- 
gently planned production can restore it. 


By MARK W. PICKELL 


prices, general commodity 

prices, and the annual pig crops 
for the past 15 years is interesting 
from three viewpoints. 

It is a working example of the 
Law of Supply and Demand in 
operation. 

It makes its own forecast of fu- 
ture hog prices. 

And it SHOULD be the basis on 
which farmers of the nation plan 
their pig crops of the future. 

There is a natural relationship 
between the prices of staple com- 
modities that is preserved so long 
as supply and demand are in bal- 
ance. Excess or deficit supplies may 
cause prices to lose that relation- 
ship; but once there is a promise 
that the balance is again to_ be 
reached or approached, the price of 
the one staple commodity will im- 
mediately endeavor to get back to 
its normal relationship with the 
average price of other commodities. 
That applies to wheat, corn, cotton, 
cattle or other staple commodities. 
The graph shows hogs pivoting 
back and forth on the curve of all 
commodity prices. 

Farmers and others talk about 
desiring stabilized prices. Yet the 
annual pig crop since 1940 has 
varied from 82 million to 121 mil- 
lion head. Even since the ending 


Te ACCOMPANYING graph of hog 


of World War II and elimination of 
OPA, the pig crop has varied from 
82 to 101 million head. And it has 
been recognized and recorded by 
economists for nearly three hun- 
dred years that the price moves at a 
far faster ratio than the change in 
supplies. 

Price action has made it obvious 
that 95 million pigs produced in one 
year cannot yet be moved into con- 
sumption or disappearance at the 
long-term average ratio of hog 
prices to general commodity prices. 
In 1951 the pig crop was 101 mil- 
lions. And the price went to levels 
only 83 per cent of the curve of 


MARK W. PICKELL 


All Commodity Prices. 

But a crop of 82 million head in 
1953 was too few. In the week of 
April 24, 1954, the price of hogs 
at Chicago averaged $27.85 where 
a natural price would have been 
about $20.00. That was 139 per cent. 

Back in 1682 Gregory King said 
that a deficiency of one-tenth in 


A Pickell Report Each Month 


BANKERS MONTHLY for March and subsequent months will 
contain a section written by Mr. Pickell in which he will report 
present and anticipated trends in the prices of livestock and 
grain as indicated by known and reasonably predictable supply 


and demand factors. 


Mr. Pickell has for 


many years 


issued a daily bulletin 


analyzing the grain market and a semi-monthly analysis of 
the livestock market. His grain “commitment suggestions” are 
sent each afternoon to all sections of the nation over the private 
wire systems of the major grain houses on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. From 1945 to 1954 he was executive secretary of the 
Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, and made many ap- 
pearances before Congressional Committees in opposition to the 


OPA and OPS. 
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the harvest raises the price three- 
tenths or 30 per cent above the 
common rate of exchange, while a 
deficiency of two-tenths or 20 per 
cent raises the price to levels 180 
per cent of the common rate. With 
a price in 1954 reaching levels 139 
per cent of that common rate, it 
seems obvious that the marketing 
from a pig crop of 81,512,000 head 
was slightly more than 10 per cent 
below the requirements. 


So, for 1954, the pig crop was 
increased to 92,494,000 head. Trade 
expectations were that the shift in 
peak farrowing to March would 
cause the heaviest receipts and low- 
est prices around the first of Novem- 
ber. But the receipts kept on coming 
heavily so that just after Christmas 
the average price at Chicago slipped 
below the $17.00 level, or to 85 per 
cent of the natural price. It thus 
seems obvious that a pig crop of 92 
million head is just a little large. Yet 
farmers expressed intentions - of 
breeding 5 per cent more sows to 
farrow in the spring of 1955 than 
in that of 1954! 


Estimate of the total number of 
hogs on farms January 1 will not 
be released until the middle of 
February. Our estimate is for a 
total of 53,869,000 head against 48,- 
179,000 last year. Even if 400,000 
more are held out for breeding pur- 
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poses this year than last, there 
would still be more than 5 million 
head above last year for marketing. 
So instead of the market going to 
$27.00-$28.00, we would look for 
the spring advance to have diffi- 
culty penetrating the $22.00-$23.00 
level. And if farmers carry out 
their intentions of increasing the 
crop 5 per cent in 1955 over 1954, 
we see little at present to prevent a 
return to recent low prices again 
next December. 


How Many Soybeans? 

Farmers right now are making 
their final plans for 1955 seeding. 
Big question of debate is on soy- 
beans versus oats, barley and rye 
through the central grain belt. In 
the following table we have taken 
the average yields per acre during 
1954 for Illinois, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, and calculated what those 
yields would return at average 
prices on the farm during the 
months of largest marketing. For 
corn and soybeans the November 
15th prices were used, with the 
August 15 prices for the other crops. 








Illinois lowa Nebraska 
Corn $68.31 $69.30 $38.92 
Alfalfa Hay 58.50 44.39 37.00 
Wheat 57.13 36.00 40.39 
Soybeans 56.76 65.78 54.56 
Barley 36.30 29.00 18.54 
Oats 28.14 25.02 19.43 
Rye 18.90 16.00 9.90 








It can be seen that soybeans 
ranked right at the top in Iowa and 
Nebraska—two_ states in which 
there has been a decided increase 
in bean acreage during recent years. 
Beans also proved to be a drought- 
resistant crop through the south. 

There was no carry-over from 
the short crop of 1953 into the rec- 
ord crop of 1954, and storing beans 
had proved very, very profitable 
to farmers every year during the 
past ten years. So they stored a 
record portion from the 1954 har- 
vest. Result was that processors 
had to bid the market up to get 
beans on which to operate. So the 
first of the year saw processors and 
terminal markets with smaller 
supplies on hand than last year, but 
farmers and country elevators had 
far more. (Farm stocks alone were 
estimated at 150,267,000 vs. 81,599,- 
000 in 1954.) Some day these beans 
must come to market. When they 
do, that favorable return per acre 
as compared with other grains 
probably will not look so good. Past 
indications would point to a crop 
of 325 million bushels as being 
about the wanted quantity at a fair 
price. The 1954 crop was estimated 
at 342 millions. What will happen 
if acreage is so increased that the 
crop reaches 400 millions? 


Which again brings up the ques- 
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tion: How many soybeans can be 
sold at a normal exchange value 
for the goods, commodities, and 
services of others? For the purposes 
of this discussion, we are only 
mildly interested in the social de- 
mand. It is the economic demand 
that spells the difference between 
the repayment of bank loans and 
defaults. 


CATTLE AND CORN 


It might be a little more difficult 
to arrive at the proper answer as to 
how much beef, how many steers 
and heifers should be produced for 
market, and how many herd cows 
should be retained on farms and 
ranches than to reach similar con- 
clusions about hogs or soybeans. 
But it seems to us that farmers and 
ranchers would be much better off, 
as would their bankers and the 
processing and retail end of their 
business if an intelligent effort were 
made to answer this question in- 
stead of groping in the dark as they 
have been since time began. 

Once again the only question to 
be answered is, how much beef can 
be sold on the hoof at a fair aver- 
age or long-term exchange value 
for the goods, commodities, and 
services of others? 

The packers and retailers may 
say the more the better. They say 
that each person should eat 165 to 
170 pounds of meat a year or even 
more as they do in Argentina and 
New Zealand. Back in the days 
when men worked hard physically 
from seven in the morning until six 
at night six days a week, they did 
eat more meat. But as the hours of 
labor were reduced, meat consump- 
tion per capita also declined. Price 
had nothing to do with it, nor did 
the ability of labor to make pur- 
chases. And we have yet to see 
anything come out of either Argen- 
tina or New Zealand which causes 
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us to believe that the people of 
America should eat more meat just 
for the sake of eating more meat. 

Organized labor would probably 
be against endeavoring to balance 
the supply to the requirement at 
the natural relationship of beef to 
the wages of labor and the goods, 
commodities and services of others. 
They would prefer cheap meat. But 
they don’t pay the feed bills nor 
repay loans from the bank to finance 
that feeding when the selling price 
gets below the cost of feeder, feed 
and labor. 

While retailers would like lots of 
cheap beef as would the buyers, 
ranchers complain that their costs 
have risen and they must get high 





we must remember that the cost of 
production is always adjusted to 
the selling price. This applies to 
automobiles, banking services, or in 
the production of cattle, corn, 
or what not. This is what makes the 
Law of Supply and Demand work! 

Jimmy Boyle, for many years 
head cattle buyer of Swift & Co. 
called this relationship to our at- 
tention back about 1934. “In our 
business we move every beef we kill 
within about 15 days,” said Jimmy. 
“So I am not so much interested in 
the long range outlook. But if I do 
want to get a barometer of the 
future, I get it from the movements 
of the corn price.” 

Graph No. 2, showing cattle and 


prices for their feeder cattle. But 


corn prices from 1928 to 1952, 
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A.T. &T. is calling... 


its 234% Convertible Debentures of 1961 
for redemption on March 1, 1955 at 103% 


After March 1, 1955, interest on these debentures will 
cease to accrue and they will no longer be convertible. 


Copies of the notice of redemption and of a Prospectus 
relating to the stock of A.T.&T. into which these deben- 
tures are convertible may be obtained from the Company. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


195 Broadway, 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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1. Increased operating speed. Sensimatic gives you faster 
form handling, carriage tabulation, indexing, printing, 
and automatic balances. Amounts can be indexed as 
machine computes—all while carriage is tabulating. 





3. Swift positive motor bar selection. Sensimatic’s unique 
construction assigns a single major function to each 
motor bar. Operator decisions are reduced and post- 
ing operations are simplified. Speed is increased and 
efficiency is improved. 
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2. One-hand form insertion. Just one direct motion bri 
form from tray to carriage, inserts it into opé 
carriage, positions to the last line of posting—exa 


aligned for next operation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BANK 
BURROUGHSVILLE 


Robert , Kellogg, Jr. Robert ©. Kellogg, Jr 
1148 Devonshire Red. 1148 Devonahire Rd 
Burrougheville Burroughsville 


enroe rs 


550.00 
1,202.65¢ 1891266 


sens 


1.636.760 


4. Automatic carriage operation. Automatic control 
carriage movements increases speed and accuracy ( 
posting. Carriage opens automatically, closes at t 
touch of the motor bar, tabulates forward or ret 
and completes posting automatically. 
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BUT SPEED IS ONLY PART OF THE SENSIMATIC STORY! 





The new Burroughs Sensimatic bank bookkeep- 
ing machine has many other features that can 
help make your commercial checking account 
department more profitable. It gives you a new 
automatic check count, clearly listing the number 
of checks on the statement. Automatic register 
totaling is simple —just a turn of the job selector 
knob, one touch of the motor bar. The date lock 
protects against an entry of an unauthorized or 
incorrect date. The platen is split for a list- 
posting tape, giving adding machine benefits 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs 
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without affecting totals. Activity counter auto- 
matically counts the number of accounts posted 
—ideal for progressive check count systems. 
What’s more, your Sensimatic may also be used 
as an all-purpose machine by simply turning the 
job selector knob. 

See for yourself how the Sensimatic bank 
bookkeeping machine can increase the speed and 
efficiency of accounting in your bank. Ask your 
Burroughs man for a demonstration today. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 











proves him right. Corn prices lead, 
cattle follow. But when prices were 
freed in 1946 it was necessary for 
the cattle price to leave its long 
term relationship to corn and move 
to very high levels to overcome the 
asinine regulations which had been 
put in by OPA. They blundered 
in handling the marketing from that 
pig crop of 121 million head of 
1943 so that farmers in 1944 cut the 
crop to 86 million head. But the 
country needed meat for the armed 
forces and to sustain labor for the 
long hours then being put in. There 
was only one other place they could 
get it and that was through slaugh- 
ter of calves. So a greatly in- 
creased number of calves went to 
the shambles at weights under 500 
pounds instead of 1200 to 1800 
pounds as in World War I. The 
price from 1946 to 1951 went up- 
ward to stop this and to restore beef 
production at a proper level. Graph 
No. 3 recalls what happened to the 
price in 1951-52 when that level was 
reached. Cattle came back to their 
normal place in relation to corn. 
But there is still some discrep- 
ancy. Cattle since then have gone 
back to levels above the old rela- 
tionship. How many steers can 
packers buy at a normal price in 
relation to other commodity prices? 
How many beef herd cows on farms 
and ranches would that require? 
Why not have an intelligent dis- 
cussion and analysis of the question 
by those best qualified to cast light 
on the subject—the farmers, the 
ranchers, the packers or processors, 
the the 
finance all of these operations, 


who 
the 


retailers, and men 
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CORN AND THE FARM PROGRAM 

With reference to corn, itself, this 
year has brought out the defects of 
the current farm program better 
than any other year. 

We have called to attention some 
of the ratios given by Gregory King 
in the first Law of Prices recorded, 
back in 1682. Theorold 
Rogers told his class in economics 
at Oxford in 1887 that he had 
traced King’s Law back to the four- 
teenth century and found its prin- 
ciples to apply. We have traced it 
back to 1850 in U.S. prices and 
have been continually astonished at 


James 


how close it comes to picking the 
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extremes of price movements. 

In 1954 a large portion of the 
country had a drought so that yields 
per acre were light and the total 
corn crop was estimated at a figure 
below the actual disappearance of 
1953-54. Under King’s ratios, the 
price should have risen so that the 
man with a short yield could get 
almost as much monetary return 
from the sale of his crop as he would 
have from sale of an average yield 
at the natural price in relation to 
other prices. But what happened? 
During the calendar year 1954 the 
government sold 81,963,882 bushels 
out of its stocks to domestic buyers 
and the sales continue. In the old 
days that man with a short yield 
would have found the buyers of this 
81.9 millions in the market bidding 
for his corn at a price high enough 
to let him pay off his loans at the 
bank and his other bills. But not 
this year. The farm program that 
was supposed to help him in an 
emergency has prevented him from 
coming out. 

In addition, the government sold 
out of its stocks 28,271,696 
bushels of corn for export. In the 
old days the demand ffor this 
corn would have helped boost the 
price according to King’s ratios. 
But this year the government is 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. COMMINGS 


hairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 
President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner, Borland 
Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


Director, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy 
Packing Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 
President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Director, General Motors 
Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


JOHN HOLMES 
President, Swift & Company 


THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Chairman of the Board 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


PETER V. MOULDER 
Executive Vice President 
International Harvester Company 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana ) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Banker 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Banker 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 
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Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks............ ---$ 622,158,650.39 
United States Government Obligations... 1,247,587,764.68 
Other Bonds and Securities.............. 147,789,170.16 
Loans and Discounts..... piace anita -++» 688,374,766.07 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...... ; ; 6,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 1,139,147.41 
Income Accrued but Not Collected...... 8,493,649.69 
Banking House........ bewesdae debug 8,100,000.00 

$2,729,643,148.40 


LIABILITIES 





iat $2,476,975,254.72 
RRC a6 5 ik oa cn cdecrdarcoresescens 1,139,147.41 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 15,628,596.87 
Reserve for Contingencies.............4. 18,102,452,93 
Income Collected but Not Earned........ 737,387.00 
Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $33%5) +00 eee 75,000,000.00 
A handceehe kane gee eevesouéeaeun 125,000,000.00 
Ce ins kp bbb bekaweewannns 17,060,309.47 

$2,729,643,148.40 


United States Government obligations carried at $247,378,007.09 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Don’t Wait for a Bombshell! 


Too many bank boards have been convinced of their need for an 
audit and control program only after they have been felled by a 
blow that might well have been averted. And some of them 
have learned to their sorrow that directors’ responsibilities are 


very real. 


By HARRY E. MERTZ 


Assistant Executive Secretary, National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 


NE OF THE QUEEREST quirks 
O of human nature is that 

which prompts us to resist 
the efforts of others to persuade us 
to do the things that we are already 
quite aware we should do for our 
own good. And nowhere is that 
quirk more manifest than in the 
reluctance of a very large number 
of bank directors properly to con- 
cern themselves about the diffi- 
culties to which they are needlessly 
exposed through the lack of a thor- 
oughgoing audit and control pro- 
gram. 


Courts Hold Directors Liable 


Although there are many other 
excellent reasons for providing 
every possible safeguard against 
embezzlement, it will suffice for the 
moment to stress the fact that those 
same safeguards afford an important 
amount of protection for the direc- 
tor, himself. The law clearly states 
the obligations he has assumed 
along with his office, and the courts 
are steadily confirming them. For 
evidence of the high regard in which 
these obligations are held, we need 
only to turn to this excerpt from a 
report made some months ago by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration: 

“We have pending at the present 
time four suits against directors: of 
closed banks which seek to enforce 
directors’ liability. In addition 
thereto, there is pending a stock- 
holders’ suit, to which the Corpora- 
tion is a party, which suit seeks 
damages and accounting against 
both the directors and this Corpora- 
tion. During the last three years the 
Corporation has compromised on 
claims against three groups of di- 
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rectors without filing formal pro- 
ceedings. The Legal Division is pres- 
ently negotiating with another 
board to determine if a settlement 
can be reached without, the neces- 
sity of filing suit.” 

This is not to say that the office 
of bank director is necessarily a 
hazardous one in even the slightest 
degree. As is so often the case, it is 
hazardous only insofar as the di- 
rector’s own carelessness or that of 
his associates makes it so. While 
there is probably no system that 
will completely remove the threat 
of embezzlement, it is readily pos- 
sible to exercise a degree of control 
that will remove any likelihood of 
civil liability following on the heels 
of any embezzlement that may oc- 
cur. It is simply a matter of adopt- 
ing all reasonably available meas- 
ures to the end that embezzlement 
of the bank’s funds may be made 
difficult, if not impossible. 


HARRY E. MERTZ 









In the field of fire prevention, they 
call such measures good housekeep- 
ing, and the risk can be rated on the 
quality of its housekeeping only by 
periodically making a rigorous in- 
spection of the premises in ques- 
tion. Any hazardous conditions that 
might have gone undetected be- 
tween inspections are promptly cor- 
rected in the well-run establish- 
ment, and any concern that fails to 
take appropriate corrective meas- 
ures is confronted with the neces- 
sity of enduring both a _ higher 
premium rate and greater risk. 

While fire hazards and fidelity 
hazards are analogous and can be 
treated in much the same way, the 
latter are intangible and are there- 
fore not quite so obviously subject 
to control. It seems more than 
likely, however, that, of the two, 
fidelity hazards are considerably the 
more susceptible of control. Certain 
major fire hazards are inescapable 
and simply have to be endured, but 
a determined management can re- 
duce bank fidelity hazards to some- 
thing approaching the vanishing 
point. 


Negligence Responsible 


All of which being true, an em- 
bezzlement of any consequence can 
only be ascribed to the negligence 
of the management, and it is the 
responsibility of the board of direc- 
tors to provide good management. 

Lack of space forbids any discus- 
sion of those management factors 
that are clearly revealed by the 
record. To the extent that the di- 
rector is familiar with good banking 
practice, he is able to determine 
from the record of loans and invest- 
ments as they are normally reported 
and considered just what kind of a 
job his bank’s management is doing 
in that field. The factors that have 
to be weighed in the determination 
of the ratios which should properly 
exist between various categories of 
loans and investments, deposits, and 
capital structures are so numerous 
and varied that we’ll have to be 
content, for present purposes, 
merely to mention them as deserv- 
ing of diligent study. 

Especially worthy of such mention 
is the bank examiner’s report. While 
it is one of the most important docu- 
ments with which the director has 
to deal, it is not an auditor’s report 
and does not purport to be one. It 
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The DeLuxe Model Century-Style Day-Night Deposit Safe by Mosler. Light in 
hood illuminates face of unit, flicks off momentarily when bag deposits are made. 


Evidently there are plenty of bankers 
who have. For even before any offi- 
cial magazine announcement of this 
new Century-Style Mosler Day and 
Night Deposit Safe were prepared, the 
inquiries and orders were rolling in 
by the scores! 


ONCE YOU KNOW all the details 
about this new Mosler unit it’s pretty 
clear why word-of-mouth has already 
created such a keen interest in it. 


For one thing, it’s the latest in the 
important new series of developments 
which Mosler engineers and Henry 
Dreyfuss have created for the ‘bank 
of the future.” Like its “big brother,” 
the famous Mosler Century Vault 
Door, it has exactly the right qualities 
of styling to harmonize with advanced 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “” 
os OY Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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ideas in modern, functional bank 
architecture. 


And it is in perfect harmony with 
the modern concept of “super service,” 
too. In effect, it’s a “round-the-clock” 
teller that serves all your depositors... 
at all times. Those with checking or 
savings accounts make envelope de- 
posits through the handy slot at the 
top. Those with commercial accounts 
make bag deposits through the special 
locked hopper below. Each of these 
two types of deposits goes through a 
separate welded steel chute and into 
a burglary-resistive Mosler receiving 
safe inside the bank. 


IF YOU feel the need to “extend” 
your banking hours round the clock 
... extend your lobby right out to the 


NAME....cecees 


BANK NAME. 


ADDRESS... 


Have you heard 
this important 


news already’? 


sidewalk ... and extend your capacity 
to accept deposits to the maximum—by 
all means mail coupon, below. It'll 
bring you a beautiful, new, full-color 
catalog and full details. Send for it! 





Phantom view of new Mosler Day-Night 
Deposit Safe shows how welded steel 
chutes carry deposits to receiving safe 
inside bank. Note special saw-toothed 
baffle fingers, designed to prevent ex- 
traction of deposits from outside. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BM-2 
320 Fifth Avenue, 


Please send me your new, full-color catalog giving full details about the 
new Century-Style Day and Night Deposit Safe by Mosler. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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is, for all practical purposes, a re- 
port on management, and the ex- 
aminer is uniquely qualified by his 
broad experience and his numerous 
contacts to judge the quality of the 
bank managements that come under 
his observation. The bank’s board 
has no more vital task than to con- 
sider fully the import of all the 
examiner’s observations, and to take 
appropriate action with reference to 
them. 

Legislated compulsory’ audits 
may be on the way, but they have 
not yet arrived. Their arrival will 
be delayed indefinitely if the na- 
tion’s banks have the wisdom to in- 
stitute audits on a voluntary basis. 
It is inability and unwillingness to 
regulate ourselves that has brought 
on all the regulatory legislation that 
has ever been enacted, and if em- 
bezzlements and defalcations con- 
tinue to make the headlines as they 
have, we may expect that some at- 
tempt at disciplinary legislation 
will be made. A small start in that 
direction has, indeed been made in 
two states, with the enactment of 
legislation requiring partial direct 
verification of customers’ accounts. 

But there are bigger and better 
reasons for the prompt installation 
of audit and control systems than 
the threat of mandatory legislation. 
Most important of all is the fact 
that the reputation, welfare and 
peace of mind of everyone in any 
way identified with the bank are at 
stake. Even the bank’s customers, 
notwithstanding the protection af- 
forded them by deposit insurance, 
would be sure to feel some chagrin 


STEEL COIN BOXES 









Curmanco Steel Coin 
Boxes are the Standard of com- 
parison. Save time and avoid 
mistakes. Easily stacked ard 
quickly counted. Used universally. 
Cost is nominal. 


CURRIER MFG. CO. 


St. Paul 8, Minn. 


OLIVE GREEN 
ART STEEL 
DOZEN PRICE 


$10 
OR $1.00 EACH 





CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn 
Send us Dozen Coin Boxes as checked 
$ 10 Pennies $100 Quarters 
$ 20 Nickel $100 Halves 
$ 50 Dimes $100 Dimes 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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‘Maybe we can get there before it's filed.” 





at having chosen to do business with 
a bank in which $600,000 could be 
embezzled before the theft was dis- 
covered, as in the case of the 
Parnassus (Pa.) National Bank. It 
will be recalled that the principal 
figure in this situation was an as- 
sistant cashier who embezzled the 
$600,000 in order that he might 
purchase a controlling interest in 
the bank and elect himself presi- 
dent; only to find, when the smoke 
cleared away, that he had obtained 
a worse than worthless skeleton and 
a ten-year penitentiary sentence 
for his pains. 


Losses Largely Uninsured 


At Cecil, Pa., a bank with re- 
of slightly over $800,000 
experienced a loss of over $1,500,- 
000. A $657,000 shortage which re- 
cently came to light in New Jersey 
was perpetrated over a period of 
two and one-half years, and in an- 
other part of the country an execu- 
tive vice-president bilked his bank 
of a million dollars. Only a thorough 
audit and control program could 
have been relied upon to prevent 
these bank-wrecking defalcations, 
which involved manipulated savings 
and ledger accounts, abstracted 
ledger sheets, bad loans, failure to 
return notes that had been paid, 
note forgeries, abstractions of loan 
collateral, and the pilfering of in- 
vestment and loan income. 


sources 


The director who takes refuge in 
the thought that fidelity insurance 
affords full protection against loss 
through embezzlement, without 
tully examining the facts, is in- 


viting deep disappointment. The 
amount of insurance carried proved 
to be grossly inadequate in the case 
of the large number of banks that 
have failed since 1934 because some 
officer or employee couldn’t keep 
his hand out of the till. Of the $16,- 
000,000 that was embezzled in the 
banks that failed, $13,000,000 was 
uninsured. Uninsured losses in the 
period 1948-51 alone amounted to 
$4,600,000. 
Insurance, 
done a 


moreover, has never 
thing about discouraging 
dishonesty, and it is powerless to 
repair the damage inflicted upon the 
lives of the embezzler and his fam- 
ily. Nor can it replace lost public 
confidence and prestige; and the 
recapturing of lost business is prob- 
ably the most difficult of all the 
tasks with which a business promo- 
tion department has to contend. 


An Unfair Appeal to Weakness 


Predominant among the factors 
contributing to embezzlements, of 
course, is misplaced confidence. 
Confidence is a great thing, and the 
“honor system” is a highly regarded 
technique for developing integrity. 
But to hold out temptation in the 
form of thousands of readily ac- 
cessible dollars, is not a manifesta- 
tion of confidence. It is, on the con- 
trary, an unfair appeal to whatever 
weakness may lie hidden in the 


nature of those whose work brings 
them into daily contact with large 
quantities of cash. So an audit and 
control program, far from being an 
indication of lack of confidence in 
integrity of the 


the honesty and 
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THE HANOVER BANK | 


TRUSTEES Statement of Condition, December 31, 1954 








WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 
W. A.M. Burden & Coa, 


LOUIS S. CATES ASSETS 


Chairman of the Board 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


‘ash ; Jue fr ank . ¥ 35,43° 0.00 

stdin Ge eamesiieie Cash and Due from Banks . . .. . $ 435,439,I1 
Honorary Chatman . . . . or . . x 
General Foods Corporation U.S. Government Securities ; 5 a 555,753,352-49 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


President State and Municipal Securities 5 swe Be ahs §9,207,206.58 
America Fore Insurance Group 

Other Securities Le 17287,253-46 

JOHN B. CLARK ther Securities ah as 17,237,253.40 


President, Coats & Clark, Inc. 


I.oans and Bills Purchased. . . ... « 642,404,882.79 
JARVIS CROMWELI 
President | - ehein anmeaea 2 98 28 6k 
5, a a | Real Fstate Mortgages. . . 2. 2 2 «© « 35254,435.5! 
MORSE G. DIAI DANKING FAOUSES: | 6 ws 4 aw * Se we 11,132,011.00 
President 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation , ) 
interest Acctied.; 4 « «= «. ~« « es 35485,899.05 
THOMAS DICKSON 
Chairman of the Bourd Ma wo? vwahiliew 
Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. C ustomers Liability on 
WALTER G. DUNNINGTON Acceptances Outstanding . . . . 6. . 28 626,064.37 


Attorney - nau 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller $1,786,600,818.32 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Chairman of the Board , 
Alexander Smith, Incorporated 


WILLIAM S. GRAY LIABILITIES 


Chairman of the Board 





EPEWORIEG 6 Tew) we Ses fw loe ov (ee, au ps ODES 21 

C. JARED INGERSOLL | 1590535753 
Chairman of the Board Ba inp eR 
Mushovee Company Acceptances. . . . . . 231,447,21 5.81 

K. T. KELLER Rie . on eo e dm gy 
Chairman of the Board In Portfolio. . . . . 1,7595,745.12 29,087 4470.69 


Chrysler Corporation 


JOSEPH H. McCONNELL Reserves tor Taxes, Interest,etc. . . . . 14,356,590.82 - 
President, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


R. L. MeNEILL. JR. Dividend Pavable January 3, 1955. . . . 1,3 50,000.00 
President . , 
apt. ue ee er eee 10,000. 
J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. Capital 7;000,000.00 


Vice Chairman 


Surplus... . | 100,000,000.00 
AUGUSTE G. PRATT 
Chairman of the Board ] ia ) Rion > > > , c 
The Babcock and Wilcox Company Undivided Profits. . . . — 23,623,003.60 150,623,003 .60 


GWILYM A. PRICI 2 ) ae 
President D1 97 86,6 00,815.32 


Westinghouse Electrue Corporation 


LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR 


Attorney, Robinson, Robinson and Cole U. S. Government Securities carried at $74,788,897.73 





JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board were pledyed tor var1lous purposes it required by law. 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, JR. 


New York MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 





CORPORATION 
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bank’s staff, is simply a method by 
which temptation is removed and 
integrity protected. 


As was noted at the outset of this 
article, bank directors cannot escape 
civil liability for failure to discharge 
properly the responsibilities of that 
office. The FDIC contends, in one 
law suit, that by taking their oath 
of office as directors, they have 
undertaken, among other things, 


“To maintain a proper division of 
authority and responsibility among 
the officers and employees so as to 


Keepsake 


no obligation. 


LARGE ASH TRAYS 


# 









Build good will with useful 


These handsome ceramic ash trays picture your institution to 
advantage, inexpensively. Many of our customers say they are 
ideal good will builders and advertising reminders. One of our 
staff of fine artists will reproduce any picture you choose on 
the face of your ash trays—your building, emblem or signature. 
You have your choice of colors—blue, black, green or reddish 
brown. Write us today for sample ash trays and full details at 


100 $ 75.00 
12 Dozen $ 97.00 
18 Dozen $120.50 
24 Dozen $144.00 
24 Dozen to 500 50c Eact 
500 to 1,000 Above Price Less 59 
¢ r 1,000 Above Price Less 10° 


“WORLD WIDE 
Sx Art Studios 


prevent the dominance of any offi- 
cer or employee of the bank in the 
conduct cf its affairs.” This state- 
ment applies with particular force 
to the small bank where the domi- 
nance of a single individual, either 
in the bank as a whole or in some 
part of it, is all too likely to occur. 


A Few Simple Rules 


It is possible for any bank, re- 
gardless of size, to forestall such 
dominance and to otherwise create 
a climate that is definitely unfavor- 

































7” in diameter 
Large size, 


Small size, 
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SMALL ASH TRAYS 









00 $ 65.00 
12 Dozen $ 82.60 
18 Dozen $ 98.90 
24 Dozen $115.20 
24 Dozen to 500 40c Each 
500 to 1,000 Above Price Less 5% 
Over 1,000 Above Price Less 10° 
All prices quoted are F.O.B 


Covinaton,. Tenn. 


















P.O. BOX 6700 
COVINGTON, TENN. 















able to the would-be embezzler. The 
steps briefly outlined below will 
point the way: 

1. Rotate employees to the great- 
est possible extent, thereby effect- 
ing improved control, more efficient 
operation and greater staff flexi- 
bility. 

2. Segregate duties. No person 
who handles cash _ should post 
ledgers, and, whatever the nature 
of the transaction, no person should 
be permitted to originate and com- 
plete all phases of it. 

3. Insist that each officer and em- 
ployee take a full and uninterrupted 
vacation away from the bank. The 
control officer or the executive offi- 
cer should report to the board an- 
nually whether or not this rule has 
been observed by everyone. An 
absence of only two weeks will fre- 
quently serve to reveal any short- 
age. 

4. Discourage the use of what is 
commonly called the _ teller’s 
“kitty.” Make certain that counter 
differences are cleared daily. 

5. Keep a close watch on the 
spending habits of your employees 
and officers, and especially note any 
indication that expenditures are 
exceeding known income. Be sure 
they are not borrowing beyond their 
ability to pay, and prohibit over- 
drafts. 

6. Carefully screen all applicants 
for positions, and accept no one 
whose integrity is in the slightest 
degree open to question. 

7. See that compensation is ade- 
quate to the reasonable needs of 
the employee. If the demands upon 
his income exceed his ability to 
earn, a shift to some other type of 
employment would probably be best 

for all concerned. 

8. Keep all securities, collateral 
and reserve cash under dual con- 
trol. Make certain that every teller 
has his own cash, and that he can 
protect it properly at night or 
whenever he is obliged to leave his 
cage during working hours. Only 
one individual should work from a 
cash drawer. 


9. Mail commercial account 
statements periodically. 
10. Prohibit ledger sheet era- 


sures. 


11. Make a frequent check of de- 








posit tickets for any indication that 
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one or more are being withheld in 


order to conceal a shortage. This can 
be done by comparing date of ticket 
with date of entry on ledger. 

12. Make sure that loans are 
properly approved and that they are 
listed on pre-numbered registered 
forms. 

13. Make it a rigid rule to pay 
out the proceeds of a loan only by 
official check or by credit to the 
customer’s account. Permit no notes 
signed in blank to be held in the 
bank. Issue pre-numbered receipts 
to the customer for all collateral re- 
ceived and keep it under dual con- 
trol. 

14. Segregate and place all 
dormant accounts under dual cus- 
tody in a_ separately controlled 
subsidiary ledger. Require approval 
of all changes by the executive offi- 
cer of the bank and the control 
officer. Inactive accounts are espe- 
cially vulnerable to peculation. 

15. Be sure that every 
card is controlled. 


ledger 


16. Maintain a duplicate set of 
signature cards in the custody of a 
control officer so that he can peri- 
odically check the authenticity of 
withdrawals. 

17. Verify savings ledger bal- 
ances by comparing them with cus- 
tomers’ pass books when interest is 
credited. 

18. Strictly charge a control of- 
ficer or other individual’ with the 
responsibility of writing all cus- 
tomers who close their accounts, 
promptly following verification of 
the transaction. Aside from the fact 
that it is good auditing procedure, 
it is an excellent public relations 
technique. 

19. Make sure that keys to un- 
rented safe deposit boxes are under 
dual control. 

20. Make such use of the serv- 
ices of an outside accountant and 
direct verification as your own con- 
sidered judgment tells you will give 
you the protection you need. 

21. Be sure that bank records are 
beyond the reach of all officers and 
employees after working hours. 


Must Have a Control Officer 

There is an old Chinese proverb 
that says “A journey of a thousand 
miles begins with a single step.” 
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this particular journey, if it hasn’t 


That most important first step of 


already been taken, is the appoint- 
ment of a control officer who will 
be responsible only to the bank’s 
board of directors. NABAC stands 
ready to assist this officer in the 
establishment of a tailor-made 
program of internal control. 
Whether his bank is a member of 
the Association or not, he has a 
standing invitation to participate in 
a program of counselling which was 
announced in February, 1954. It 
has already provided counsel and 
aid to 24 banks with resources total- 


ing over $372 millions in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a 
system of internal controls. 
Whatever course is pursued, a 
program of internal controls should 
have the enthusiastic endorsement 
of every bank’s board of directors. 
For it is only by adopting and 
vigorously supporting such a pro- 
gram that the men and women con- 
stituting these boards can _ be 
assured that their stockholders, de- 
positors and staffs are receiving the 
full measure of protection which it 
is their responsibility to provide. 






























Loans. a tek ee 
Banking Houses Owned 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock .$ 42,940,000.00 
Surplus 127,060,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 















Other Liabilities 
Deposits. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Founded 1824 


165 Broadway, New York 
Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


At the close of business December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. 
U.S. Government Obligations. ; 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Bonds and Investments. 


19,059,616.78 $ 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1955 . 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 


Securities carried at $144,631,000.00 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


98 Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


.$ 647,566,435.54 
828,967 ,348.62 
355,653,973.25 
8,760,030.85 
975,580,137.24 
9,029,572.87 
61,428,777.03 
9,106,511.70 
5,644,376.38 


$2,901,737,163.48 





189,059,616.78 
ee. ks 7,237,007.01 
10,146,601.17 
2,147,000.00 
64,591,372.65 
sa 4,080,072.01 
. « « _2,624,475,493.86 
$2,901,737,163.48 





inspection... 


lotographic quality 
1 Film Processing Stations 
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another Recordak extra! 


Before your films are returned to you, 
Recordak checks them for photographic quality. 
A plus value for Recordak customers. 


When you get your films back from your Recordak 














Film Processing Station, you have this assurance: 
they've been processed to meet Bureau of Standards’ 





specifications for archival films, in high-speed 
professional equipment. 
photographic quality. 
ever indicate that you're not getting top-quality 
pictures from your Recordak Microfilmer, a Recordak 
Service Technician is dispatched immediately to see 


They’ve been inspected for 
And should this inspection 


that you do. 


New Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 


[|_| Lowest per-picture cost because you can [| Lost transit letters ‘replaced promptly” 


buy or rent a Recordak Microfilmer that fits your 
requirements exactly. 6 models to choose from. 
including Recordak Bantam and Supermatic 
Microfilmers which photograph at 40 to 1 reduc- 
tion ratio—highest in microfilming today. 

[| Recordak Microfilmers are designed 
and built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible 
pictures of every document; to compensate for 
operator failure; to minimize service require- 
ments. And, of course, the Recordak fine-grain 


free of charge. Should any item be lost en 
route, just send your films to your Recordak 
Processing Station. la short order you'll receive 
facsimile prints which can be honored in lieu of 
the missing items. 

[| Microfilming Specialists always at your 
call. You'll profit from the experience gained by 
Recordak Systems Men in working with banks 
of every size over the years. And, remember, 
Recordak Service Technicians have only one job 














film you use is made by Kodak, too. —keeping Recordak equipment in A-1 shape. 


P.S. Now Available . . . Kodak Verifax Printer, 
Legal Model. Makes 3 copies of legal-sized docu- 
ments (814" x 14”) in | minute for less than 5¢ each. ; 
Sold and serviced from coast-to-coast by Recordak. A 
Write for free demonstration of Verifax Copying. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Kastman Kodak 


Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming and its application to banking systems. 
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Recordak is a trade-mark. 


— 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks $1,445,717,408.84 


U.S. Government Obligations . .. . -  1,435,026,215.27 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . 574,194,387.39 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 73,968,157.26 
Loans. a a a a ee ee 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . ....-. 14,623,963.13 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . .. . 65,610,289.67 
PC 5 5 + ss ee ~*~ Oe 32,253,939.27 
I ee ine re oe ge 10,080,586.98 








$5,908,131,517.51 


LIABILITIES 





eee 


Deposits . ‘o.oo ae oe $5,378,938,698.88 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . . 2. « « 2,819,688.91 
Reserves—Taxes and Expemses. . . . « + - 33,694,813.50 
eee clk tl le ee 24,097,963.22 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . 2. «6 « 102,486,330.98 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 31,170,917.71 

Capital Funds: 











Capital Stock. . . . ._ . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares —$15 Par) 

Surplus . . . . « « « 239,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . .. . 47,264,939.73 

oer 397,264,939.73 
$5,908,131,517.51 












United States Government and other securities carried at $399,770,124.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. . 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Securities markets suffered from a case of jitters last month as wary 
investment men worried about: 

1) The tense Formosan situation. 

2) The Federal Reserve Board's "shift_in policy emphasis." 

5) Terms of the Treasury's February-March refunding. 


Near_ month-end the Treasury announced that a 40-year 3 per cent bond 
would be offered in exchange for $2.6 billion 2% per cent bonds called 
for payment March 15. Holders of the 2%s also were offered a 13-month 
1% per cent note. 

Holders of $7 billion 1% per cent certificates maturing Feb. 15 and 
$5.4 billion 1% per cent notes maturing March 15 were offered their choice 
of the new l3-month note or a 2%-year 2 per cent note. 

The new long-term offering is the first since April, 1953, when the 
Gov't sold for cash the $1.6 billion 30-year 3%S, and the longest since 
1911, when it sold 50-year 3 per cent bonds to finance the Panama Canal. 

Terms of the Treasury's refunding came as no great Surprise to the 
market, though there had been some talk of a 20- to 25-year 2% per cent 
bond. That a long-term bond would be included was considered almost a 
certainty once it was learned that savings bank and insurance company 
committees were participating in the usual Treasury-ABA-IBA discussions. 

Prices naturally have been adjusting downward to meet the terms of the 
new offering, and declines in long Governments have been sharp. 


The outlook for bond prices is clouded by uncertainty about the extent 
of the Fed's "shift in policy emphasis" away from “active ease." So far, 
the Fed has been content to pursue an "open mouth" policy (iee.,it has 
repeatedly warned against inflationary excesses but avoided major restrictive 
action). First real step toward less-easy money was the hike in margin 
requirements from 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 

During the last four weeks, the Fed let its holdings of bills drop 
$1.3 billion, but most of the decrease merely served to offset the easy money 
forces that normally appear in January as seasonal loans are liquidated and 
money in circulation contracts. During the like 1954 period, bill holdings 
declined $1.2 billion. 

"What the system is doing," explains Allan Sproul, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of N.Y., "is treading a narrow path between providing 
enough credit for the real needs of an expanding economy without providing 
too many reserves which would increase inflationary pressures." 

Britain, too, has been having mild inflation and stock market worries. 
Near month-end the Bank of England boosted its discount rate from 3 to 3%. 


Municipals gave ground last month in response to the general uneasiness. 
The weakness was particularly obvious in the sensitive dollar-quoted issues. 
Adding to the market's uncertainty was news that the Administration is 
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considering a road plan that would involve the public offering of $20 billion 
Fed. Hwy. bonds over a 10-year period. The President's advisers say these 


offerings would not upset the bond market but some municipal men aren't so 
sure. Commercial banks, by the way, would participate in the underwriting. 


Last month's first large offering--$60 million Cal. Vet's bonds--met 


good reception, but others--notably $118 million Public Housings and 
$65 million NYC bonds--were on the sticky side. Dealer inventories of unsold 


bonds are uncomfortably heavy and some price cutting has been reported. 


It now looks as though the $390 million Ill. Toll Road bonds, which 


have been delayed by legal difficulties, may reach the market sooner than 


was expected a short time ago. Only a possible appeal to the U.S. 
Court remains in the way of the grand-daddy of all tax-exempt offerings. 


Supreme 


Topping a moderately-busy calendar for Feb. are $74 million Fla. Pikes. 


Reception to corporate offerings last month varied from bad to excellent. 


An issue of $50 million Commonwealth Ed. 50-year 3%s, for example, had a 


rough time. When the syndicate was terminated--with most of the offering 


undistributed--the debs. slid from the original price of par to 98 bid. 


In 


contrast, $25 million New England Power 30-year bonds of comparable quality 
(priced to yield a 3.15% basis to maturity) moved out immediately. 


Featuring this month's calendar is the huge General Motors rights 
offering, which will amount to somewhere between $325- and $435-million. 


This will be the first time since 1920 that GM has sold common stock. 


It's probably the forerunner of increased equity financing, generally. 


War stocks have taken the limelight in a big way. Aircraft mfg. 


year. Meanwhile, the composite average has risen "only" 35 per cent. 


month-end, the trend to war stocks is more apparent than ever. 


issues 
in the SEC index, for example, have zoomed 121 per cent during the last 
At 


Whatever else it may have accomplished, the hike in margin requirements 
has had little effect on stock mkt credit. In fact, during the three weeks 


immediately following the boost, 





Latest 


Report 


Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans.......ceee$2ee 
Loans to brokers and NS ee en ee CaP ae te ae 


2 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities........ 1l 
U-Se Government securities. ccccccccccccoce 36 

8 


Other SOOCUPICISSs 065.00 6 00:08 6 640066:0 00460066 


All Member Banks (in millions) 
Bstimated OXCOSS TOBETVESe cccccccccceccccccccccccesccceseg C28 
Borrowings at Federal ReServe BankS..cccccscccccsccccscees JOU 
Yields (per cent per annum) 
Long-term Government bonds (3%S of 1978-83). .cccceccceees 2076 
Aaa corporate bonds (Moody’S)  ccccccccccccccccccccccssoce 2090 
SEC Common Stock Series (1939--100) 
COMPOSITE c cccccccccccccccccceccccccccceseeccesceccccccescsOde® 
Manufacturing=--durable fo00dS.cccccccccccccccccccccccccsee ede 
Manufacturing--non=-durable Zo00dS...cccccccccccccccccceeesd4200 
TTANSPOTTAL LON. cccccccccccccccccccccccccce ceccsccsceseseeecaded 
Good 0: 0:0 6.00 6, 6:1010'w 8:6 :6:5).6:0:6 0166: 0:0 10:0 610.00 0:04.4-4 0.00 0.0 010100 0 00: LROOE 
Trans, LAMANCE, ANA SOTVICE.s cc cccocevsseosccoevcecceccesseeS09e4 
Mining. cccccccccccccccccceccccccccccccscceseccceccccccee cde? 
Bank stocks (Merrill Lynch index) ..cccceecececeseesecseesecO00ed 


Month 





such loans by NYC banks rose $114 million. 
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Earlier 


269.4 
501.2 
3546.4 
292.2 
143.9 
267.7 
522.4 
264.0 


Earlier 


$1,138 


2.87 
5.06 


200.1 
201.1 
257.7 
208.5 
126.6 
214.3 
240.8 
210.7 
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HARRIS Trust (ii 
and Savings BAN K 


‘ 
Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882-—Incorporated 1907 





115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 





December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . $164,195,289.54 Demand Deposits.....$ 603,448,789.96 


— : cm ‘Time Deposits. ...... 85,798,611.30 
U. S. Government Securities......... 220,210,598.87 a 


DOUEE ADORGIIE 65.8.5 5:5 54 Se Seed Hea $689,247,401.26 
State and Municipal Securities....... 73,188,203.34 


Dividend Payable January 3, 1955... 360,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities.......... 5,404,773.50 


PEI o.6 9. ch 5c OS a 700,000.00 


' 
Loans and Discounts............... 275,040,290.56 Reserves for ‘Taxes, Interest, a 7,542,719.51 
¢ 





. General Contingency Reserve . oo 8,464,454.20 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock......... 900,000.00 — i 
Capital ei arie a Apacs are a 12,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 700,000.00 ; 
Surplue...... i hcmts.w 18,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 3,440,859.34 Undivided Profits... 9,140,440.18 
Total Capital Funds.............. 39,140,440.18 
RU MINIS sca sie a o's sie in Row at cse 2,375,000.00 . ee 
; MMM og i kvm aie ee iol a $745,455,015.15 TAPER fix ae wdliaws hon ... $745,455,015.15 
United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $72,583,049 are pledged 
to secure Public and ‘Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
EDWIN C. AUSTIN FRED G. GURLEY JOHN L. McCAFFREY GUY E. REED 
Sidley, Austin, President, Atchison, Topeka «& President Executive Vice President 
Burgess & Smith Santa Fe Railway Company International Harvester Co. 
nas . NORMAN W. HARRIS JOHN G. SEARLE 
JAMES M. BARKER ‘ 7 *. B. McCONNELL 
Chairman of Board Room 2001, Harris Trust Bldg. 7 rasa ; President 
) Allstate Insurance Company STANLEY G. HARRIS Sears, Roebuck & Company G. D. Searle & Co. 
. MARK A. BROWN Chairman, Executive Committee 
‘ JAMES L. PALMER OL ‘ “y 
Prestiont CHARLES C. JARCHOW ieeeiidana HAR LD H. SWIF'l 
President : . Chairman of Board 
: . : Marshall Field & Company ° : 
r WESLEY M. DIXON American Steel Foundries Swift & Company 
A President plese sal CHARLES H. PERCY 
Container Corporation WAY a ~: =— rON President STUART J. TEMPLETON 
oa residen : 
of America Illinois Central Railroad Bell & Howell Company Wilson & McIlvaine 
) DAVID GRAHAM : RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
: a WILLIA if HLE e d 
; Financial Vice President oe ae — Room 1110 KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Harris Trust Building Vice President 
5 
3 Member Federal Reserve System . . . Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
/ 
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Keep an Operations Box Score! 


It is only by maintaining a record of stop-payments missed, over- 


drafts paid, and other errors giving rise to operating losses that 
they can be brought under a proper degree of control. 


By WILLIAM E. NELSON 


Legal Department, Union Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles 


PERATING LOSSES have been 
O well defined as “that mid- 

dle ground between regular, 
anticipated, budgeted expenses, and 
voluntary extensions of credit.” 

I would like to suggest at the out- 
set that we eliminate that grim 
word “loss” and, except for descrip- 
tive purposes, think of these items 
as expenses; for that is what they 
really are. They are expenses grow- 
ing out of the friction engendered 
in the day to day business of han- 
dling a large volume of valuable 
documents and currency. 


A Search for ‘Hot Spots”’ 


To pursue this analogy of friction 
a little further, the auditors and 
comptrollers in our banks have, 
among other functions, one that is 
very similar to that of a railway 
brakeman. Most of us have seen or 
heard him walking along the side of 
the track feeling the bearing jour- 
nals for hot spots. It is similarly 
the business of auditors and comp- 
trollers to inspect each department 
of their respective banks for hot 
spots taking the form of undue and 
unwarranted expenses. Just as it is 
a matter of concern when the for- 
eign department uses an unwar- 
ranted amount of stationery, it be- 
comes a cause for special vigilance 
when the collection department be- 
gins paying cash for unmatured 
coupons. 

We find that all expenses fall into 
two general categories: those that 
are necessary and irreducible and 
those that are unnecessary or re- 
ducible. The only way in which 
they can be thus classified is to do 
as the brakeman would do—find 
the hot spots. The first step is to 
maintain adequate records. A daily 
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list of overdrafts, showing who au- 
thorized them, is a must, as is a 
periodic summary of items carried 
in suspense debits or similar ac- 
counts. Reports containing both of 
these items of information should 
be circulated among the executive 
officers. 

A spread should be made show- 
ing the charge-offs resulting from 
operating losses for the past two or 
three years; and in the case of banks 
having a considerable number of 
tellers and bookkeepers, it would be 
well to keep a sort of box score of 
the forged items they cash, the 
overdrafts paid over the counter, 
the stop payment orders ignored, 
and other similar errors. A record 
of the physical characteristics of 
items creating problems will be 
helpful in pinpointing sources of 
trouble. We have found as a result 
of this procedure, for instance, that 
checks not drawn on the regular 
bank form deserve special scrutiny. 

With this compilation completed, 


WILLIAM E. NELSON 





the items which recur frequently, 
along with those which add up to 
substantial sums of money, should 
be sifted out for special attention, 
at least for the time being. It may 
be found that with the techniques 
presently available they are not 
reducible, but to know what they 
are and why they are irreducible 
will serve as a point of beginning 
for a further exploration of possible 
remedies at some later date. 


Must Know the Score 


Stop payment orders, for ex- 
ample, may frequently be ignored. 
This is the sort of continuing head- 
ache that we all have had and will 
continue to have for some time. Its 
cure awaits the invention by some 
genius of a bookkeeping machine in 
which stop items may be so inserted 
as to cause it to ring a bell, flash, 
tilt or lock whenever one of the 
stopped items is posted. But until 
this Rube Goldberg makes his ap- 
pearance, we can only continue to 
slip gaudy jackets over the ledger 
cards and put red flags in front of 
the tellers. If the box score develops 
the fact that a particular teller or 
bookkeeper has an inordinate 
amount of misses, a training pro- 
gram should be considered; but a 
box score is a first essential to the 
discovery of whatever difficulties 
there may be. 

It is quite likely that the box score 
on one or more tellers will also 
reveal an unduly large number of 
cash shortages and overages. These, 
too, can be best controlled through 
proper personnel selection. 

Still common and fre- 
quent offender is the bookkeeping 
difference. There is no excuse for 
charging off a blind bookkeeping 
difference. If 


another 


bookkeepers are 
charging off differences with the 
excuse that it is cheaper than trying 
to locate them, the bank suffers a 
real loss. The amount of money 
involved may, in the aggregate, be 
important, but more important still 
is the probable resulting loss of 
customer good will. If the auditing 
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“THAT CZational 31 WILL CUT COSTS 
IN ANY BANK!” 


Yes! The C&alional Class 31 does cut costs because 
one machine will post all of these applications... 


CONSUMER CREDIT, TIME SALES, PERSONAL LOANS— Coupon, payment-notice and 


other plans... including refundable interest calculation and dealer 
reserve records 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS—time and demand... direct and indirect liability 


MORTGAGE LOANS — Regular, F.H.A. and “G.I.”’...coupon, payment- 
notice, or any other desired posting plan 


PAYROLL ACCOUNTING— With, or without, automatic savings bond deduc- 
tion; Social Security (941a) and Withholding Tax (W-2) 


TRUST ACCOUNTING— Asset Ledgers and Security Records, Corpus Accounts, 
Income Cash and Fiduciary Income Tax Records 


GENERAL LEDGER—Subsidiary and Control accounts 


DAILY STATEMENT OF CONDITION— Posted separately, or as the by-product of 
General Ledger posting 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
February, 1955 


Call your nearby National 
representative today. Ask him to 
discuss any or all of these vital 
bank accounting applications 
with you. Let him show you how 
the National Class 31 can be 
one of your best time- and 
money-saving investments. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OF 














staff of the Widgit Mfg. Co. spends 
six hours trying to reconcile its 
cash position to the bank’s state- 
ment, they are not going to thank 
the bank for the $2.20 given them 
on their monthly statement, and the 
error may well mean the loss of a 
valued customer before another 
month has elapsed. 

To repeat, there is no excuse for 
being blind about this type of 
charge-off. By following a few 
rudimentary principles in the first 
sort and making proper use of 
proof machines for mechanical cross 
checking, all differences can be con- 
veniently and quickly located. Once 
located, it is a simple matter to 
determine, as a matter of policy, 
that all differences under, say $1.00, 
would be charged off. But there is 
nothing blind about this procedure; 
the difference has been located and 
the customer’s statement is clean. 

Still another controllable loss 
which crops up frequently is that 
incurred through the payment of 
checks on unauthorized signatures. 
Tellers are apt to complain that 
they have to pay X number of 
checks between nine and ten every 
morning; that they can’t possibly 
refer to the signature card every 
time a doubtful situation arises; 
and that a certain number of losses 
are therefore inevitable. 


Should Meet Tellers Half Way 


Our experience would indicate 
that this alleged pressure on the 
tellers comes mainly from within 
themselves. If it seems necessary 
or advisable to turn some checks 
over to the bookkeepers before the 
signatures have been verified, these 
checks can always be recalled and, 
in the rare cases when a forgery 
or unauthorized signature is found, 
the entries can be reversed. The 
difficulty is again one of personnel 
selection. Tellers are unwilling to 
stay to pay signatures after fhey 
have balanced in the evening. Per- 
haps a more stable employment 
situation will correct this situation. 

But the bank should, in its own 
interest, meet the tellers half way. 
If they are paying checks for en- 
dorsements and irregularities, that 
responsibility might well be shifted 
to others whose training especially 
qualifies them for that task. A good 
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© DAILY REMINDERS FOR TELLERS 


DON'T get upset over irritating transactions. 


DON'T carry on a conversation while counting cash. 


DON'T pay out or check in cash too quickly. 


DON'T take chances when dealing with strangers—slow down and make 


certain of the transaction. 


DON'T cash checks altered in any manner unless alteration is OK'd by 
the maker (when drawn on us)—otherwise, refer to an officer. 


DON'T leave cash lying around on your counter. 


in cash drawers and your truck. 


Keep it out of sight 


DON'T delegate responsibility for the security of your cash—yYou and 
you alone are responsible for your own cash. 


DON'T cash checks bearing a rubber stamp endorsement unless signed 
manually by the proper signatories. 


DON'T EXCEED YOUR AUTHORITY ON ANY TRANSACTION. 


APPROVED BY AN OFFfCER. 


WHEN IN DOUBT HAVE ITEM 





A most effective means of reducing losses. 


breakdown would be one irregular- 
ity and endorsement inspector for 
each book. 


There is another type of loss and 
a most serious exposure that will 
not, as a rule, be revealed by the 
summaries mentioned. These have 
to do with the completion of forms 
and contracts devised for the bank’s 
protection in its dealings with its 
customers. It is too often the case 
that this responsibility is turned 
over to employees who are not 
properly informed on the subject 
and do not fully understand the 
meaning and intent of the forms 
and procedures involved. It is sug- 
gested that those charged with the 
responsibility of preparing the 
bank’s printed contracts consult 
fully with the bank’s counsel and 
that of their respective state asso- 
ciations and the ABA. 

The new accounts department is 
especially vulnerable to difficulty in 
this regard. Here may be sown the 
seeds of grave trouble in the book- 
keeping department, whose records 
inevitably reflect any errors made 
in setting up accounts as they are 
opened. 

Furthermore, tellers should be 
made aware of some of the booby 
traps that float around disguised as 
negotiable instruments. Postal 
money orders and state and county 





warrants are not in any true sense 
negotiable and should be handled 
with extreme caution. A former of- 
ficer of a medium sized midwestern 
bank tells a story of how his bank 
was badly hurt. The bank had 
been following the practice of ad- 
vancing cash against warrants is- 
sued by the State Highway Depart- 
ment against the State Treasurer. 
These were paid for a while by the 
Treasurer, but it was ultimately de- 
termined that the contract on which 
they were based was negotiated in 
error. The amounts paid by the 
Treasurer were thereupon re- 
covered from the bank and the 
warrants on hand were held to be 
invalid, and in no sense the obliga- 
tions of the state. 


A Point of Beginning 


Bank operations expenditures are 
normally made to cover just that 
much incurred or anticipated ex- 
pense, and that is the end of it. But 
an operating loss is, in a sense, a 
point of beginning. All such losses 
should be promptly reported and 
referred to some individual or de- 
partment for follow-up and possible 
recovery. Individuals who are 
charged with this particular respon- 
sibility develop considerable in- 
genuity as they become more ex- 
perienced in handling the situations 
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ous foamwonk designing serrn0os 


give you the kind of new quarters you need, 


save you time and money in every step of the job 


Surveys prove that new quarters play a big part in any bank’s new business success. 
Architectural skill is important. But intimate knowledge of the banking business is 
equally important. Your designer must be able to blend the two in order to create a 
project that operates as beautifully as it looks. Because we’ve completed plans for 
thousands of financial institutions, we know how important it is to tailor each job to 
individual requirements and needs. The four-step technique we employ saves you time 
and money in every phase of your project: 


Step 1—Our Analysts Survey Your Needs 


Our Bank Building analysts consult with you and your departm 
heads, investigate your operation, survey your banking equipme 
and facilities for both current and future needs. This basic appro 
to planning gets your project off to a sound start. 


Step 2—Our Group Planning Begins 


Our analysts present your survey to our Plans Board. One memk 
of this Board is designated as your project’s Executive Supervisa 
This man knows banking as well as architecture, for he has wor 
with thousands of bankers on their projects. 


Step 3—Your Design ‘‘Team”’ Takes Over 


A team of architects and engineers, all specialists in financial 
building and design, starts your project and follows it through to 
completion. Top architectural talent from all over the world 
combines to create a bank to your bank’s specific needs. 


Step 4—Your ‘‘Team”’ Calls In Specialists 


Our complete organization includes specialists in specific phases a 
planning . . . experts in engineered tellers’ counters, vaults, lighti 
acoustics, air conditioning, traffic and efficiency control, etc. 
They work with your design team in developing your project, 
each contributing to over-all efficiency. 


we invite you... 

to visit us in St. Louis. Take a trip through our plant and 
see the world’s largest organization of bank building special- 
ists in action. It pays to investigate before you invest. 
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Lincoin Branch, Northwestern Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Columbia Savings Bank, Columbia, Missouri 


regardiess of the size of your Project or ite bu 





your most logical choice 


when selecting a bank designer 


Since new banking quarters represent a substantial expenditure, you owe 
it to your associates, stockholders and customers to spend that money as 
wisely as possible. You know that the ultimate success of your project will 
depend largely upon the specialized skills and experience of your designer. 
He must be able to translate banking operation into architecture. And the 
only way to acquire that ability is to have completed hundreds of projects SELECT YOUR BANK’S DESIGNER WITH CARE... 
in this highly specialized field. If you place your project in the hands of a Sion etenen Suentiats eomene te whom a0 
non-specialist, you run the risk of operating in new quarters that do not Use acumeane aia ees mere 
adequately provide for current needs or future growth. Almost three thou- pene og ee 
sand bankers have found Bank Building Corporation the best way to avoid completed. Check his financial responsibility 

° ° and acceptance with other bankers. 
these mistakes. And so will you... for our knowledge of costs and expe- Investigate before you invest! 
rience in planning make us eminently qualified to handle all—or any part— 


of your project. And you will be sure of the finest possible quarters for 
the money you invest. 


wse one..-.or all of our services 


Pianning and Designing 
Our planning and designing services include a thorough study of your bank’s 
specific needs, full-color sketches and other vital information. And since 


some clients prefer to use only our architectural and planning skills, this 
service is available separately. 


Construction and Engineering 


Our staff specializes in every phase of construction and engineering. 
Working as a team, they supervise on the site...see that your job is 
completed swiftly, efficiently. Whenever possible, your project is completed 
with material and labor from your area. 


Equipping and Furnishing 
Where finest quality cabinet work and special equipment are desired, our 
own mill and cabinet work facilities are available. Bankers say our crafts- 
men’s skill is unsurpassed. And savings from mass-quantity purchases of 


materials are passed on to you. 95 banks report: 


: cours, “deposits up 
2 ‘ ; son. s 
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(MERIC modernization 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9TH & SmmNEY STREETS 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park AvENvE * ATLANTA, WesTERN Unron BLDc. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street * MIAMI, 5204 West FLAGLER 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 
BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 


) 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA ; | 
INTH & SIDNEY STREETS, ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI The survey, “What Happens to Business 

After a Bank Modernizes” reports results 
[] Send my free copy of: “WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER ABANKMODERNIZES” achieved by a cross-section of banks after 

we have completed design projects for them. 

You'll want to see what new quarters de- 
On or about. swe contemplate: signed by ws can do for your bank. \ 


NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED get your complimentary 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 


copy of this 
authentic report 


Mail coupon 


tee ae Tony! 


ithout obligation, please furnish complete information about your organization, its experience and services. 
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brought to them. More important, 
however, than either ingenuity or 
experience, is the promptness with 
which these situations are reported 
and followed up. 


As might well be expected, the 
loss that figures most prominently 
in the suggested reports will prob- 
ably be found to be that arising 
out of payments made in disregard 
of stop orders. There is a statute in 
California which provides that a 
depositor may recover from his 
bank for such payments only to the 
extent of his loss. If, therefore, an 
item was in the hands of a holder 
in due course when paid, or if the 
depositor, as a provable fact, owed 
the obligation, the bank is under no 
legal necessity of making a refund. 
Refunds are sometimes made as a 
matter of policy, nevertheless. 


If Stopped Item Is Paid 


There is a body of legal opinion 
that holds that one who obtains 
payment of a stopped item may be 
forced to disgorge on the theory 
that the money was paid out by 
mistake. This is an elaboration of a 
rule that arose early in the common 
law. The court implied a contract 
to repay any money obtained by the 
defendant merely because the plain- 
tiff made an error. The situation 
resulting when a customer with- 
draws funds which have been 
erroneously placed to his credit, is 
a case in point. The opposite view is 
that payments thus made are like 
paid forgeries and the bank is 
estopped. Our bank has adhered to 
the first theory, and with some suc- 
cess, because we need only to in- 
voke our California statute against 
one who is clearly not entitled to 
the money. 

The payment of overdrafts has 
often been characterized as the un- 
intentional extension of credit, and 
that, of course, is what it is. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the credit 
is blindly extended, as well, it is 
well supported in writing, both by 
the check, itself, and, if it is prop- 
erly drawn, by the signature card. 
A surprisingly large percentage of 
the amounts involved can be re- 
covered with a little persistence and 
moral persuasion. Any feeling of 
moral responsibility, however, 
seems to have a way of evaporating 
in about ten days. 
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© DAILY REMINDERS FOR TELLERS © 


1. DON'T cash checks for self-identified strangers unless drawn: 


a onus (limit $300.00) 


be outside checks on approved list (limit $200.00) 


" 
. 


tions — refer to an officer. 


3. DON'T let yourself be improperly hurried by the customer's attitude. 


4. DON'T argue with customers -— refer to an officer. 


on 
. 


for strangers. 


6. BE SURE the check is in proper form as to signature, amount, date and 


endorsement before cashing. 


N 


8. HAVE an authorized person receipt on deposit for less cash items. 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES. 
354 12 


The cards are rotated quarterly. 


In the case of payments on un- 
authorized signatures, the Banker’s 
Blanket Bond provides considerable 
comfort, at least until a bill for the 
readjusted premium is presented. 
For those losses beyond the limits 
of the deductible, we have found it 
best simply to cooperate with the 
police. Smaller amounts are usually 
ultimately recovered. 

One or the other of the two cards 
here reproduced is constantly and 
prominently displayed in all tellers’ 
cages. They are rotated quarterly, 
and no teller who is thus exposed 
to them day after day can allege 
ignorance of the instructions they 
contain. As a matter of fact, no 
teller needs to be told a second time 


Pa, 


DON'T cash any checks payable to Union Bank & Trust Co. or other corpora- 


RECORD on the check the type of identification shown when cashing checks 


REVIEW your stop payment orders and go-back (returned check) list daily. 


IF IN DOUBT, REFER TO AN OFFICER. 


oo 





the precise purpose of these cards, 
and the rules thus laid down are 
rarely, if ever, disregarded. They 
have proved to be one of our most 
effective means of reducing operat- 
ing losses. 


To Research Bank Public 
Relations 


The relations between banks and 
the public have been made the sub- 
ject of a program of research re- 
cently launched by the American 
Bankers Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, in 
which the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association will co-operate. 
J. Walter Thompson Company has 
been retained to make the study. 


TRACERS CO. 
of AMERICA 


MADISON AV NY 22 NY 


Good Will Can Only Be Shared 


The effectiveness of the public relations efforts of the banks of 


the country has been vastly increased by the sharing of ideas that 


has occurred at the annual sessions of the School of Financial 


Public Relations; and the results of those efforts have combined to 


form a pool of good will that is shared by all. 


By DONALD L. CHAPMAN 
Assistant Vice President, First Security Bank of Idaho, N.A., Boise, Idaho 


techniques were discussed as 

little as possible outside the in- 
ner circle of those within individual 
organizations who were directly 
concerned with them. But with the 
passing of the years, it has become 
increasingly clear to those shaping 
the policies of our business enter- 
prises that every part of any given 
industry has a stake in the contribu- 
tion that every other part is mak- 
ing to their common store of public 
good will. 


Te was when business getting 


Nowhere has this been made so 
clear as in the public relations ef- 
forts of the banks of the United 


40 


States; and to no one organization is 
greater credit due for this develop- 
ment than to the Financial Public 
Relations Association. For the FPRA 
was a pioneer in its advocacy of 
united effort in the cultivation of 
good will. It has long held that good 
will cannot be hoarded, but can 
only be shared; and that every bank 
by its every contact with the public 
increases or lessens the esteem in 
which banks in general are held by 
people in general. 

It is interesting, in this connec- 
tion, to note that the FPRA has for 
a number of years been guided by 
a statement of “standards of prac- 








, 


tice,””’ which reads as follows: 


FIRST: To cling steadfastly to 
truth in advertising and in all other 
public relations activities. 


SECOND: To seek public con- 
fidence on a basis of frankness and 
fair dealing, and on that basis only. 


THIRD: To work _ unceasingly 
toward public enlightenment along 
the lines of economic knowledge, as 
an aid in advancing the financial 
welfare of the country, its business 
structure and its people. 


FOURTH: To maintain the high- 
est standards of financial advertis- 
ing, and to discourage energetically 
advertising or business promotion 
methods that do not measure up to 
these standards. 


FIFTH: To study _ continually 
methods employed by financial in- 
stitutions in building business and 
prestige, and make the results of 
this study available to its members. 


SIXTH: To cooperate to the full- 
est extent within our membership 
on all questions of common concern, 
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TRAVEL INFORMATION 
...throughout the free world! 


In the United States and abroad, American Express will 
supply your customers with valuable tourist and sight- 
seeing information — arrange for hotel, ticket and auto 
reservations. Just another American Express Service .. . 
and another reason why American Express Travelers 
Cheques sales reached an all-time high in 1954. 


Additional services include: 


e Instant Acceptance—with no questions asked! 

e On-the-Spot Refunds—in case of loss or theft! 

e Exchange of Travelers Cheques—without charge! 
e Uniformed Representatives—at terminals abroad! 
e Mail Service—at all American Express offices! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS DOES MORE FOR YOU 


BY DOING MORE FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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that the principles and ideals for 
the association as herein stated may 
be advanced. 

Of particular interest, for the 
purposes of this discussion, are the 
fifth and sixth points in this state- 
ment. A major objective of the as- 
sociation as thus set out is to create 
one vast pool of information regard- 
ing the methods and techniques 
that are best calculated to win last- 
ing public approval, and to make 
that information freely available to 
all who want to use it. 


A Competition in Helpfulness 


So we have our conventions and 
conferences and our monthly Bul- 
letin—all dedicated to these objec- 
tives; and we have the School of 
Financial Public Relations, which 
is held each summer on the down- 
town campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. My two weeks of associa- 
tion with upwards of one hundred 
bankers in attendance at this school 
from all sections of the United 
States, its territories, and a few 
foreign countries, enabled me to 
view at first hand a perfect demon- 
stration of the technique of sharing. 
Competitive effort seemed to be 
confined to an endeavor to excel in 
providing answers to the problems 
of others. 


The free and open manner in 
which these bankers discussed the 
public relations problems and ac- 
tivities of their separate establish- 
ments and communities could only 
be taken as an indication of the 
absence of any fear that some un- 
toward use might be made of the 
information contributed if it should 
fall into competitive hands. That 
fear has ceased to exist in FPRA 
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DONALD L. CHAPMAN 


circles because it has been found to 
be groundless. The question, “Can 
a financial institution carry on a 
successful public relations program 
without benefit to its competitors 
as well as to itself?” might better 
be stated “Can a financial institu- 
tion assist a competitor in improv- 
ing its relations with the public 
without bringing benefit to itself?” 

The answer would appear to be 
that all intelligently executed bank 
public relations programs benefit 
all banks whose public they reach. 
One phase of bank public relations 
is concerned with advertising an 
individual bank’s services. Another 
seeks to win for the bank directly 
involved a maximum of public ac- 
ceptance and approval. But every 
such effort in behalf of one bank 
will contain a strong implication 


that like services of competing 
banks are very much the same 
thing. 

































Simple to use . . . maintenance free . . . 
accurate and fast! Dispenses single coins 
rapidly and stores in exact unit of 10. 
Indispensable for efficient handling of 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies. 


10 Day Free Trial 





INC. 
W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 












This is not to say that an aggres- 
sive advertising and public rela- 
tions effort is not vastly more 
beneficial to the bank sponsoring 
it than to its competitors. But it 
does seem clear that even rival 
banks are more than likely to re- 
ceive, as institutions occupying the 
same field, some portion of the good 
will that the effort of the individual 
bank brings to the profession as a 
whole. And it is just as clear that 
all banks serving the same public 
share in some degree in any ill will 
that might be generated by any one 
of them. 

I gained the impression at last 
summer’s sessions of the: FPRA 
School that the most successful bank 
public relations activities were 
those which rendered a direct serv- 
ice to the customer or prospective 
customer by acquainting him more 
fully with the services available at 
the bank and the details of the 
functional operations that make 
them possible. Relatively less effec- 
tive were the promotional efforts 
designed to point out benefits which 
the customer might be able to 
achieve by his own efforts, such as 
saving regularly for a home, an 
automobile, or a new refrigerator; 
or by negotiating a loan for one of 
those purposes and enduring an 
actual or seemingly long period of 
burdensome payments. 


Discuss Finance Forums 


Many discussions revolved about 
those public relations projects 
which seek to gain good will by 
simply rendering a public service. 
A good example of the application 
of this theory is found in the Fi- 
nance Forums which are rapidly 
growing in favor throughout the 
country. This is an excellent illus- 
tration of the manner in which 
good will may be cultivated by 
acquainting existing and prospec- 
tive customers with some of the 
details of banking and finance. It 
developed in the course of our dis- 
cussions that these forums not 
only served to win the good will of 
those in attendance but to make 
better customers of them by reason 
of their improved knowledge of 
bank services and financial matters 
in general. It goes without saying 
that the more conversant a custom- 
er becomes with all of the services 
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Most direct route between YOU 


BANK OF AMERICA 


age AG a 


— / 


... and anywhere in California! 


No red tape—no costly delays—when you use Bank of America’s state- 
wide system of 543 branches for the direct routing of collection and 
remittance items. Cash letters may be sent directly to any one of the 330 
California communities in which this bank is located and your account 
credited the same day they are received. This reduces float. It also means 
rejected items, returned directly by the branch, reach you days ahead of 
items traveling through usual channels. To inquire about this unique 
correspondent service, write Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, Bank of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTA22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 



















































































a bank has to offer, the more use he 
is likely to make of them. 


Although the criticisms leveled 
at our financial institutions have 
diminished somewhat in_ recent 
years, both in volume and severity, 
they have by no means disappeared, 
and it is lamentably true that far too 
many of them are valid. If, then, we 
want to develop a new attitude 
toward banks on the part of the lay 
public, we must do all in our power 
to remove the causes of any valid 
criticisms that may be directed at 
us. To do this, we must know what 
these criticisms are and consider 
them along with any compliments 
coming our way, so that the bad 
may be discarded and the good aug- 
mented. This is achieved at the 
School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions by the familiar FPRA tech- 
nique of passing on those public 
relations ideas which have resulted 
in good will toward the individual 
bank or the banking industry, and 
freely discussing those promotional 
programs that did not bring about 
the desired results. 


Ils Uniformity Good? 


A typical class discussion con- 
cerned itself, for instance, with the 
fact that banks have, throughout 
their history, tended to retain a 
large measure of their individuality, 
with its attendant variety of meth- 
ods, charges and regulations. This 





.. and another point...” 


lack of uniformity was regarded by 
some as an indication that banks 
aren’t too familiar with their own 
costs and needs, and it was argued 
that a greater measure of uni- 
formity should prevail in the in- 
terest of improved public relations. 

But it seemed highly doubtful to 
others that better public relations 
would necessarily follow on the 
heels of such a change. Too much 
uniformity, they said, would give 
rise to suspicion on the part of the 
public that banks were engaging in 
collusion and price fixing; and that 
could readily lead to more and more 
regulation and an increasing public 
clamor for complete government 
control of banking. It was held by 
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Make Deposits Regularly And 
WATCH YOUR SAVINGS GROW 


ROCKINGHAM NATIONAL 


JUST DIP IN WATER AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS 
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‘“Magic Cellulose’’ 


the dynamic life-like sponge 
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Magic Cellulose is a fine pore sponge different from any other sponge. It resembles 
a business card BUT upon immersion in water it grows and grows in every way before 
your eyes and to a thickness of more than half an inch. Your advertisement grows at 
the same time and prominently remains on this long lasting sponge so useful in the 
bathroom and the kitchen. Convince yourself. May we mail you samples and prices. 


GOOD-WILL PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 









those holding this view that the 
wiser course would appear to lie in 
the direction of retaining our in- 
dividuality and offering to the pub- 
lic an opportunity for comparison 
by those who prefer to shop for 
bank services much as they would 
for goods, wares, and merchandise. 

One of the courses offered dealt 
with the education and training of 
all staff members in the proper 
operation of the various depart- 
ments of the bank, with particular 
emphasis on the customer’s reaction 
to the operation in question. From 
the “buzz” sessions of the classes 
in Applied Psychology with its small 
group discussions and reports on 
actual and hypothetical situations, 
to the three-minute talks made by 
all members in the classes in Ef- 
fective Speaking, one theme and one 
motive predominated: the shaping 
of the bank’s policies, activities, 
methods and procedures to the 
needs .of the banking public. 

The Chicago Campus of North- 
western University provided a de- 
lightful setting for the school, and 
its excellent location and facilities 
contributed greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of all who attended. 

I’m sure that every alumnus of 
the School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions will agree that the small in- 
vestment of time and money which 
his enrollment entailed has 
yielded most satisfactory returns in 
terms of a better understanding of 
every facet of human relations that 
in any way concerns the banker. 
And not the least of these returns 
have come to us in the form of a 
bunch of fine new friends. 


Average: A Statistical Myth 


You use the word all the time in 
business—“‘average” wage, “aver- 
age” profit, “average’’ customer, etc. 
It should have a clear-cut meaning. 

But does it? 

I’ll give you my definition of the 
word. Here it is: 

“A-ver-age—a_ statistical myth 
used chiefly to excuse, alibi, er mis- 
lead. Useful for self-delusion. Ex- 
cellent for 
rity.” 

Let’s take common ex- 
amples. “Our sales for this year 


rationalizing medioc- 


some 
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ee Norrx AMERICAN bank officers consider a Lawrence Field Warehouse 


wom Receipt as much a synonym for “security” as a Certified Check. They 

of a know that $1,000,000 in legal liability and fidelity bonds — in each of 
more than 2500 Lawrence Field Warehouse locations—are back of every 
Lawrence receipt. 


yth And these bank officers like the way Lawrence does business. The 
Lawrence IBM Commodity Collateral Report, for example, is electron- 


ically compiled to keep loan officers always informed on current inven- 
tory values. [t also reduces the cost of servicing loans. 


Specify Lawrence —and be SURE! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - « « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


[A WRENCE WAREH —— (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Il. « 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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LARGE-SIZE 


EMBEZZLEMENTS 
SHOW SHARP 


INCREASE! 


The recent ABA Protective BULLETIN 
report covering the 6-month period 
ended June 30, 1954, shows over $2.5 
million involved in 38 bank defalcations 
—compared with $1.2 million in 34 cases 
reported for the same period a year ago. 


BUT MORE SIGNIFICANT: Six of 
this year’s cases involved losses in ex- 
cess of the amounts of blanket bonds 
carried—compared with one a year ago! 


Most bankers are now changing to a 
“discovery” basis to protect against long- 
hidden losses. But their bonds may still 
be too small when these losses are finally 
discovered. Does your bond need to be 
increased in view of the significant trend 
shown above? 


Our nearest agent* can have one of our 
Bank Specialists help you review your 
bond. Call him now! 


*Write our Agency & Production Department 


if you’re not sure of his name. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5,N.Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


| averaged slightly above those for 
last year.” 

But what actually happened? 

Sales in seven of the company’s 
ten sales territories were well 
ahead of the year before—but in 
three of the ten sales territories, 
sales fell flat as a pancake in the 
face of new local competition. 

“On the average, our organiza- 
tion is as good as our competitors.” 

Sure, but when we tested them, 
50 were exceptional and 50 were 
revealed as incompetents who, if 
the company had been alert, would 
long since have been shifted to jobs 
they were capable of handling. 

“We’re proud to say our wage 
rates are equal to the average for 
our community.” 

How’s that again? 

Webster defines “average” as 
“Little more than ordinary, the 
common run.” Is that good enough? 
Will that convince your employees 
that your company is the best place 
in the community to work? 

“Our sales for the year averaged 
$200,000 per month,” says the an- 
nual report to the stockholders. 

But does it say the sales ranged 
from a low of $50,000 in February 
to a high of $400,000 in July—that 
the financial structure did not per- 
mit a balanced production schedule 
—that permanent employees could 
not be retained under this method 
of operation—that training costs 
and scrap in the production build- 
up period were distinctly above 
“average’”’? 

“Our average earnings have been 
6°, over the last ten years.” 

But what about those two years, 
out of the ten, when the company 
went in the red so badly that it 
had to be reorganized under new 
management? 

I could go on and on. What 
bothers me is simply the way in 
which complacent people, seeking 
figures to bolster their records, to 
themselves as well as others, take 
refuge in averages. ‘“Averageitis” 
has become a business disease. 

It makes it so easy to kid your- 
self. “On the average, we’re a 
pretty good company. Our sales are 
average. Our product is as good as 
the average. We pay average 
wages.” 

But what is an average? 

It is merely a mathematical cal- 
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culation—and often a false one at 
that. The average doesn’t actually 
exist. 


Take men, for example, statis- 
ticians are always talking about 
the “average man.” Did you ever 
see one? Do you know one person- 
ally? 

I suppose the average height of 
people in the U.S.A. is about 5% 
feet. On that basis, all mattresses 
should be 51% feet long. What’s our 
average age? About 35? Then there 
is no need to manufacture baby 
carriages or wheel chairs. 


A famous man once remarked 
that it was easy to drown in a 
stream with an average depth of six 
inches. 

An average is a dangerous thing 
—as was learned by the fellow who 
wasn’t afraid to try going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel, because, 
on the average, not one person out 
of fifty million had died doing it. 


There may be such a thing as 
an average ant or an average bee. 
If mankind ever becomes so social- 
ized that we are all average work- 
ers fulfilling average objectives 
with average norms, we will all 
share an average futility of exist- 
ence.—R. C. Trundle, president, The 
Trundle Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOLIDAY IN EUROPE is the title 
and subject of a new booklet pub- 
lished by the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, and written by 
John A. Sparrow, manager of its 
foreign department. 


The book is a compendium of “the 
little things” that help to make the 
first trip to Europe a delightful ex- 
perience, but will be stimulating 
reading to veteran travelers, too. 
Sparrow has a wide reputation in 
Chicago as an expert on European 
travel and has brought to the book 
the experiences of his twenty-five 
years in foreign banking for Harris 
Trust. He has traveled annually to 
Europe for many years, and fre- 
quently has been accompanied by 
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the advertising mat series, ‘The Story of Bank- 
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High commission. Write Dick Fowler & Associ- 
ates, Advertising, Zook Bidg., 431 W. Colfax 
Ave., Denver, Colo.'’ 
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small groups of 
travelers, most of 
them abroad for 
the first time. 
HOLIDAY IN 
EUROPE covers a 
European excur- 
sion with chapters 
ranging from 
“Planning Your 
Trip” to “Home 
Again.” The book contains tips on 
legal preparations, wardrobe, bag- 
gage, travel funds, last minute 


John A. Sparrow 















































































things to do and even taxis (“These 
abominations are at their worst in 
Paris .. .””). Tipping, eating, dinner 
wines and continental trains are 
among other subjects covered by 
the .book in a delightfully refresh- 
ing style. 

A table expressing all Western 
European monetary systems in 
terms of American dollars in in- 
cluded as an insert. 

The booklet is available at no 
charge to customers and friends of 
the Harris Trust. 
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What Bankers Should Know About— 


CHECKS 


The author makes it clear that non-negotiability in a check 


has its pitfalls and that certification in some situations has 


its special hazards. 


HE SHEER ingenuity displayed 
To business executives and ac- 

countants in their endeavors to 
design check forms that will meet 
their varying functional needs 
compels admiration. Among the 
factors that are frequently taken 
into consideration in planning a 
check are the requirements of the 
equipment used in writing and 
processing them, the payee’s con- 
venience in cashing them, and 
needed safeguards against internal 
dishonesty. And it is too often the 
case that in meeting one purpose 
they have defeated another. The 
familiar non-negotiable voucher- 
receipt form is a case in point. 

The same confusion that existed 
with reference to the rights of 
parties to negotiable instruments 
before the adoption of the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act exists 
today in regard to non-negotiable 
instruments. For example, although 
there is no actual provision in the 
law for 


the transfer of a non- 


negotiable instrument by endorse- 
ment and delivery, it is a common 
practice to do so, and there is con- 
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By C. EDWARD DAHLIN 


siderable 


doubt and confusion as 
to the legal effect of such a trans- 
fer upon the rights of the various 
parties involved. ” 

It is worth noting that the defi- 
nitions contained in the UNIA have 
no application to non-negotiable in- 
struments, and the _ definitions 
therein provided for such terms as 
check, bill of exchange and en- 
dorsement have no legal status as 
far as non-negotiable instruments 
are concerned. This is illustrated 
in a statement made by the Ap- 
pellate Court in the case of Econ- 
omy Fuse & Mfg. Co. vs. Standard 
Mfg. Co., 274 Ill. App. 139, 148: 


“The conclusion is inescapable that 
the remittance to plaintiff was 
neither a check nor a negotiable 
instrument of any kind within 
the contemplation of the act, and 
in our opinion plaintiff’s conten- 
tion that section 185, providing 
that ‘a check must be presented 
for payment within a reasonable 
time after its use’ applies only to 
checks within the meaning of the 
act and is not applicable here, is 
meritorious.” 


Except as otherwise provided in 
the UNIA, its provisions treat a 
check as a bill of exchange payable 
on demand, but a non-negotiable 
instrument doesn’t necessarily 
possess the attributes thus given a 
check. For instance: 

1. A check must be presented for 
payment within a reasonable time 
after its issue and notice of dishonor 
given the drawer or he will be dis- 
charged from liability to the extent 
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of any loss caused by a delay in 
payment. 

2. Certification of a check by the 
drawee bank is the equivalent of 
acceptance. 

3. Certification by the holder of a 
check discharges its drawer and en- 
dorsers from liability thereon. 

4. A check of itself does not 
operate as an assignment of any 
part of the funds upon which it is 
drawn. (Some courts have held that 
a check, when issued for the entire 
amount of the bank deposit, oper- 
ates as an assignment, if the sur- 
rounding facts indicate that the 
drawer so intended. It has been so 
held in the case of a check given by 
a dying person for the entire bal- 
ance of his account.* Other cases 
reject this view.**) 

Since there is no statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary, the non-negoti- 
able check does operate as an 
assignment, and the bank is theo- 
retically, if not actually, under the 
necessity of setting aside for their 
payment the amounts of any such 
checks of which it has any knowl- 
edge, regardless of the source of its 
information. It naturally follows 
that a non-negotiable check could 
never become “stale.” 


Certification of Checks 


A check may be certified for 
either the drawer or the holder. In 
either case the bank becomes pri- 


*Ist Natl. vs. O'Byrne 177 Ill. App. 473, 20 
ALR 182, 21 Am. Jr. 780 


**20 ALR 178 
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Warren Bicknell. Jr. 


President, The Cleveland Construction Company 


Robert F. Black 
President, The White Motor Company 


Charles B. Bolton 
President, Payne-Bingham Company 


Harold T. Clark 
Attorney 
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Director, 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. .. . $ 27,228,388.81 


United States Government Obligations. . . . 120,985,056.65 
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President, The Fisher Brothers Company 
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Mervin B. France 
President 
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Frank C. Lewman 
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Chairman of the Board and President, 
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Drake T. Perry 
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Ralph S. Schmitt 
Vice President and Secretary, 
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marily liable. However, when the 
holder obtains a certification, the 
UNIA provides that the drawer is 
automatically discharged from any 
further liability. In other words, if 
the bank failed to pay a check 
certified at the request of the holder, 
the latter would be unable to re- 
cover from the drawer. If, how- 
ever, it is the drawer who requests 
the certification, his liability on the 
check is in no way affected. 

The bank is under no legal obli- 
gation to anyone to certify a check. 
The practice of certification is gen- 
erally regarded as part of the 
service rendered by the bank for 
the convenience of its customers. 
Consequently a mere refusal to 
certify does not constitute dis- 
honor. A check is issued with the 
sole thought that it will be pre- 
sented for payment, and payment 
upon presentation is the only re- 
sponsibility assumed by the bank. 

Federal statutes 
criminal offense for 


make it a 
any officer of 
a Federal Reserve, national, or state 
member bank to certify a check 
drawn mes insufficient funds, 
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and some state laws contain similar 
provisions. 

With reference to checks made 
payable to “cash” or “bearer,” a 
word of caution is in order. It must 
be remembered in this connection 
that a certified check so payable is 
a bearer item that is quite as 
negotiable as a ten dollar bill, and 
that it may ordinarily be safely 
cashed for any possessor who pre- 
sents it. If, then, it should be lost 
or stolen, it may nevertheless be 
passed to an innocent holder to 
whom the issuing bank would be 
primarily responsible and against 
whom it would have no defense for 
nonpayment. 

Under these circumstances, it 
may be expected that the holder 

who had lost the check would re- 
quest the bank to place a stop- pay- 
ment order on it and demand a re- 
fund. The bank would then be 
under the necessity of explaining 
the legal status of such an item and 
the risk it would incur in refusing 
payment to another possible holder 
for value. A properly conservative 
procedure would be to demand a 
surety company bond protecting the 
bank against such risk. 


Best to Avoid Liability 

By far the simplest and best way 
to deal with that eventuality is 
to avoid it, if at all possible, by re- 
fusing to render the bank directly 
liable for any items payable to 
“cash” or “bearer,” whether it be 
by certifying checks or by the is- 
suance of cashier’s checks, bank 
money orders, ete. If special cir- 
cumstances make it absolutely 
necessary that it be done notwith- 
standing the objections raised by 
the bank, the officer directly in- 
volved should make it clear that 
the bank is complying under pro- 
test and at the risk of the customer. 
Failure to follow this course is all 
too likely to result in misunder- 
standing and a resultant loss of 
good will. 

It is interesting to note in passing 
that the financial panic of 1871 gave 
rise to a government edict (not a 
law) prohibiting the certification 
of checks payable to ‘‘cash” for the 
reason that such certification con- 
stituted the creation of fiat money 
in violation of law. Some present 
day aversion to the practice may 


well have stemmed from that edict. 

The Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act requires that a certifica- 
tion must be in writing. It is equally 
effective whether placed on the 
front or back of a check or incor- 
porated in a telegram or other 
separate document. In the latter 
case, however, the bank is liable 
only to the person who gives value 
for the check in reliance upon the 
separate certification. (Section 134 
UNIA) 


Adopt Conditional Forms 


An interesting development in 
the form used in the certification of 
checks occurred in the early 1920’s, 
when an Illinois Supreme Court de- 
cision* held, contrary to the rule as 
previously understood, that a cer- 
tifying bank is liable on a check on 
which the payee’s name had been 
altered before certification. This 
decision, although not considered 
valid by a considerable number of 
experts in the field, created a furor 
in the banking fraternity because it 
was felt that this construction of 
the law extended the liability of the 
certifying bank beyond reasonable 
bounds. 

Many banks throughout the coun- 
try accordingly adopted a condi- 
tional form of certification designed 
to limit the bank’s liability. Some 
of the more popular forms added 
the words “payable only as origi- 
nally drawn,” “certified only as to 
signature and amount,” or “pay- 
able only if unaltered since is- 
suance.” Other conditions added 
were “subject to garnishment,” ‘“‘not 
payable through an express com- 
pany,” or “payable only through 
Clearing House.” The great variety 
of forms that came into being gave 
rise to such confusion that the legal 
department of the American Bank- 
ers Association was moved to 
recommend the uniform adoption 
of a conditional certification read- 
ing: 

CERTIFIED 
Payable only as originally drawn and 
when properly endorsed. 
_Date 
Bank 
Address 
Authorized signature. 

The suggested use of the words 

“when properly endorsed” arose 


*Natl. City Bank vs. 
Republic 300 Ill. 103 
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from a series of law suits in which 
it was held that if the payee of a 
check transferred it without en- 
dorsement and the transferee pro- 
cured an unconditional certifica- 
tion, the certifying bank would be 
liable to the holder. 

In the case of Freund vs. Im- 
porters & Traders National Bank, 
76 N.Y. 352, the transferee of a 
check without the payee’s endorse- 
ment procured certification and the 
New York Court of Appeals in 
Lynch vs. First National Bank, 107, 
N.Y. 173, made the following com- 
ment upon the decision in the 
Freund case, “. . . by accepting the 
check the bank took, as it had the 
right to take, the risk of the title 
which the holder claimed to have 
acquired from the payee. In that 
case, the bank entered into a con- 
tract with the holder by which it 
accepted the check and promised 
to pay it to the holder notwithstand- 
ing it lacked the endorsement pro- 
vided for and it was held that it 
was liable on such acceptance (cer- 
tification) upon the same principles 





that control the liabilities of other 
acceptors of commercial paper.” 

Parenthetically, it might be noted 
here that no such rule applies when 
the drawer of the check obtains the 
certification, it being recognized by 
the courts that in such instances the 
bank agrees to’ pay the instrument 
only when it is properly endorsed 
by the payee. 


The Only Safe Rule 


It would appear that the only 
safe rule to follow when a holder 
requests that a post-dated check 
be certified is to refuse to comply. 
It must be remembered that if the 
drawer issues a post-dated check, it 
can only be presumed that he in- 
tended it to be presented for pay- 
ment on or after the date it bears. 
If, then, as is frequently the case, 
it is the wish of the drawer to defer 
payment of the check until funds re- 
quired for the payment of this, 
along with sundry other checks, are 
available, that purpose would be 
defeated by certification, since the 
bank would be under the necessity 
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of setting aside the amount of the 
check for its ultimate payment. 
Furthermore, the drawer of a post- 
dated check may, before its date, 
decide to stop payment on it, and 
its prior certification would deny 
him that right. 


The rule, however, is different 
where a post-dated check is certi- 
fied at the request of the drawer 
and is drawn against sufficient 
funds. The legal right of a bank to 
certify a post-dated check for the 
drawer is nevertheless opposed to 
good banking practice. It might be 
noted that the drawer may stop 
payment on a check before the date 
which it was given notwithstanding 
its previous certification at his re- 
quest. The courts, moreover, have 
held that a certified check trans- 
ferred to a holder before its date 
would constitute notice of a possible 
irregularity and deprive such per- 
son of the status of a holder in due 
course. 


A Question of Risk 


The answer to the question of 
whether or not banks may properly 
stop payment on their cashier’s 
checks, drafts or certified checks 
settles down to an analysis of the 
risks involved. These may be 
divided into the following general 
categories: 

1. A nominal business risk, 
usually involving loss of checks 
payable to responsible payees such 
as well known corporations. 


2. Some indicated business risk 
against which the bank may pro- 
tect itself by obtaining a bond of 
indemnity signed by an acceptable 
surety company or, in rare cases, 
by individual sureties of acceptable 
financial standing. These cases 
usually involve lost checks payable 
to persons who may not be so well 
known or whose financial respon- 
sibility is not too well established. 


3. Some clearly indicated con- 
tingent liability, as in the case of 
a payee who claims to have been 
defrauded in some transaction in 
which a third party has possession 
of the check. No stop payment order 
should ever be accepted in these or 
similar circumstances. 

As may be readily imagined, a 
check will occasionally be found, 
after it has been certified, to have 
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Real Estate Mortgages ....... . 101,311,433.88 475,156,085.49 
Accrued Income and Other Resources... oe ad 6,646,258.27 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements ._. 6,698,261.98 
Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . ... ___1,524,479.69 


$1,819,462,026.85 
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been drawn against insufficient 
funds, which gives rise to a question 
as to what may be done about re- 
voking a certification that has been 
made in error. It may be stated as 
a general rule that a bank may re- 
voke its certification in these cir- 
cumstances if the rights of third 
parties have not intervened and 
when the payee is not prejudiced 
in his position by such revocation. 
If the payee has obtained the cer- 
tification through fraud, the bank 
may revoke the certification pro- 
viding the rights of third parties are 
not thereby prejudiced. 

Can a certified check be cancelled 
by the drawer and redeposited in 
the account against which it was 
drawn? If the bank can determine 
beyond reasonable doubt that the 
drawer’s possession of the check is 
legitimate in every respect, the lat- 
ter should sign an endorsement 
reading “for deposit, not used for 
purpose intended,” whereupon the 
bank may safely accept it for re- 
deposit. In the absence, however, of 
satisfactory proof that the payee 
has relinquished all interest in the 
certified check, a bank may not be 
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AMERICA'S No. 1 SELLER! 


‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS 


1 WRAPPER WRAPS 4 DENOMINATIONS 
IN HALF SIZE PACKAGES 


A single wrapper designed to wrap pennies, nickels, 
dimes & quarters in HALF SIZE packages. Tapered 
or gummed edge. Printed in 2 colors. Made of 
Northern spruce pulp Kraft for greater strength. 





safe in cancelling the certification 
without first obtaining an adequate 
bond of indemnity. To remove any 
doubt in the matter, it might be 
well in certain situations to require 
that the payee sign a statement en- 
dorsed on the back of the check to 
the effect that he no longer has any 
interest in it and that it has been 
surrendered to the drawer for can- 
cellation. 


No Legal Compulsion 

As previously stated, our banks 
are under no legal compulsion to 
certify checks for anyone, which 
means that any problems assumed 
in this connection are self-imposed. 
Some perplexed bankers, particu- 
larly in our smaller communities, 
have decided that the value of one 
or more certification practices in- 
volve more risk and trouble than 
they are worth from a customer and 
public relations standpoint, and 
have discontinued them. Some are 
refusing to certify checks for third 
parties only; others limit certifica- 
tion to the special needs of the de- 
while - still 


limit 


positor; others 


AUTOMATIC COIN 
WRAPPERS 


--- ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE 


Wrap all coins from Ic to $1.00 
so accurately ...they’re made in 
a special machine that affords 
this unusual precision ..any chance 
of error is eliminated! Patented 
Red Windows, revealing amount 
and denomination... always in 
register... afford ease of visibility. 
Tapered or gummed edge. 
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certification to checks of a specified 
maximum amount. 

These variations in policy and 
practice are giving rise to consider- 
able confusion in the minds of both 
bankers and the banking public, and 
it would appear that a concerted ef- 
fort to achieve greater uniformity 
in the handling of requests for cer- 
tification is in order. 


‘Absence of Endorsement 
Guaranteed”’ 


From A. F. Henderson, executive 
vice-president of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Waterboro, S.C., 
comes this inquiry: 

“It seems to be the common prac- 
tice for quite a good many banks 
to accept the following, ‘Credited 
to the account of the within named 
payee; absence of endorsement 
guaranteed.’ We take the position 
that this does not constitute a legal 
and binding endorsement, and even 
though it might be guaranteed by 
the ‘kank handling the check, it 
would necessitate a law suit to re- 
cover in the event the endorsement 
was questioned. 

“ “Please let us have your views.” 

This letter was referred to C. 
Edward Dahlin, author of the fore- 
going article and for 46 years a 
member of the legal staff of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
whose reply follows: 

The statement made by Mr. Hen- 
derson is accurate in all respects, 
but only in exceptional cases is the 
business risk more than nominal. 

In the first place, most large 
banks do not examine checks of less 
than $1,000.00 for endorsements, 
and in the case of small banks the 
minimum is likely to be $500.00. 
Experience has shown that this is a 
calculated risk for which the bank 
is amply compensated by the re- 
sulting increased operational effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Secondly, a well managed drawee 
bank will contact the drawer of 
large items and obtain his consent 
to pay the check without the per- 
sonal endorsement of the payee. 

In most instances, it is clear to 
the bank making the substitution 
that the lack of an endorsement is 
due to inadvertence on the part of 
the depositor, and the guarantee is 
supplied as an accommodation to its 
customers. 
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It is conceivable that such action 
of the bank may impose upon it a 
measure of liability. A check to an 
individual, so endorsed and de- 
posited in a joint survivorship ac- 
count may be troublesome if a payee 
joint tenant objects on the ground 
that this procedure offers his other 
joint tenant the privilege of ob- 
taining the proceeds. This could be 
remedied by obtaining a power of 
attorney allowing either of the joint 
tenants to endorse and deposit 
checks payable to either of them. 

A greater risk is involved if the 
drawer has issued the check in full 
payment of a disputed claim, and 
the deposited check without the 
personal endorsement is relied upon 
as legally constituting an accord 
and satisfaction. 

Another possible risk may occur 
when the drawer attempts by 
shrewd planning to make a deposit 
of a check to the account of the 
payee as a means of establishing the 
payment of a debt which is in litiga- 
tion. This borders on fraud and, as 
Mr. Henderson suggests, it may be 
necessary to defend a_ resulting 
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claim against the bank in court. 
Some years ago a bank accepted 
from a stranger a check payable to 
a customer and placed its proceeds 
to the credit of the latter after en- 
dorsing it “credited to the account 
of the within named payee; ab- 
sence of endorsement guaranteed.” 
The check was paid in due course. 
It later developed that the payee 
had foreclosed on a mortgage se- 


Production: The Key to... 

(Continued from page 18) 
supplying that corn. The man with 
a short yield who needed a high 
price to bring his returns up to 
normal, has just been out of luck. 
It is little wonder that more farmers 
ignored the corn acreage quotas in 
1954 than ever before. 

Isn’t it about time that those 
most interested in the farm prob- 
lem took the play away from the 
politicians by making an intelligent 
effort to solve the problem them- 
selves? And who is better situated 
to take the lead in this than the 


curing a debt owed by the stranger, 
and that the latter chose this means 
of paying the debt in full while the 
suit was pending in order to avoid 
the expense involved. The payee 
was infuriated upon learning that 
his bank had accepted the check 
and placed him in a bad legal situa- 
tion. It was, of course, the deposi- 
tory bank and not the drawee bank 
that assumed the risk in this case. 


man who finances the production, 
processing, and marketing—the 
banker? 

The big question in production, 
feeding, processing, or marketing 
is, Will it pay? Money may not be 
everything. But it is a long way 
back to whatever is running second. 

How much of a farm crop can be 
exchanged for a normal quantity 
of the goods, commodities, and serv- 
ices of others? Why produce it if it 
cannot be sold at this fair price? 

It would take a lot of planning to 
bring about an intelligent general 
discussion of this whole subject. 
First would be the necessity of get- 
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ting informed men from all four 
branches of the farming enterprise 
—producers, processors, distribu- 
tors and bankers willing to talk 
specifically and not in sweet gen- 
eralities of flattering words that 
say nothing. It undoubtedly would 
be necessary to divide the meeting 
into sections, with one branch dis- 
cussing hogs, another cattle, an- 
other corn, another wheat, etc. 
Then at the last the whole meeting 
would be brought together to put 
the conclusions into concise form. 
Then every producer could be asked 
to vote as to what his conclusions 
were as to numbers of sows to be 
bred, numbers of herd cows to keep, 
number of acres to be planted to 
corn, wheat or the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

We believe such a meeting would 
fill the National Amphitheatre at 
the Chicago Union Stockyards! And 
it would get publicity internation- 
ally. Farmers, under their bankers’ 
leadership were taking steps to get 
their business on a business basis! 
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Folders, posters, and newspaper 
advertising mats are being used by 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion to remind people who have not 
yet made their wills that “Time Is 
Running Out.” 


The three-way project, consisting 
of posters for display in bank lob- 
bies, folders for bank distribution 
to the public, and newspaper ad- 
vertisements for more extended 
coverage, was prepared coopera- 
tively by the PBA Trust Division 
and the Educational Foundation. 

The message points out that since 
a will is a legal instrument, it should 
always be drawn by an attorney so 
that it conforms to all the proper 
laws and completely expresses the 
testator’s wishes for his’ family or 
other heirs. 

In addition, will-making should 
include the careful choice of an 
executor, a decision which should 
never be made hastily. Everyone 
should take the time—or make the 
time—to think about this and dis- 
cuss it with his attorney. 


A Will Promotion Campaign 





Recognizing that many people do 
have wills, the PBA asks, “Have 
you reviewed it lately? How old is 
it? Is it still in full accord with your 
wishes? 

“If you’ve got the will you want 
—Fine! If you haven’t—do some- 
thing about it now.” Take steps now 
to give your family the kind of pro- 
tection you know you want them to 
have, the message concludes. 

Materials for this project are 
easily adaptable for use by out-of- 
state banks, and are available for 
purchase from the PBA, Box 152, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Officers of the PBA Trust Division 
who worked with the Educational 
Foundation in the preparation of 
the message are Chairman George 
M. Fehr, trust officer, Common- 
wealth Trust Co. of Pittsburgh; Vice 
Chairman Richard H. Starr, execu- 
tive vice president & trust officer, 
First National Bank in Sharon; and 
Secretary-Treasurer Robert Uz. 
Frey, The Pennsylvania Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


TRENDS IN THE MAJOR AREAS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY— 1954 


(In bilJions of dollars) 
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Quarterly figures seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
PREPARED BY NAM FROM GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


DEPICTED in this graph are recent trends in the six 





major com- 


ponents of business activity as revealed by a study of Government 
figures made by the research department of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Particularly noteworthy is the continued upward 
trend in consumer spending, the largest element in business activity, 
accounting for about two thirds of our total production. 
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Classifile Folders Save 
up to 50% of Time Required 
to Maintain Bank Files 


Banks everywhere are finding 
these sturdy booklike Classifile 
folders, fitted with space-saving 
Kompakt fasteners, save much 
time and improve customer 
service. Remington Rand has de- 
veloped a complete line of Classi- 
file folders for bank needs. 


MORTGAGE RECORDS 


Get the story of how The Nation- 
al Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y., 
which formerly had to refer to 3 
separately filed records for com- 
plete facts on a mortgage, now 
has all facts about any mortgage, 
including the bond and mortgage 
itself, in one Classifile folder... 
all papers locked to its pages in 
separate groups. Circle SN762. 


CREDIT FILES 


Any bank can save 50% of the 
time required to maintain its 
credit files by switching from the 
system the Bank of America for- 
merly used — and many banks 
still use—to the method it now 
employs. Classifile folders now 
used permit the separation of 8 
types of information securely 
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held in place by groups, making 
it unnecessary to review extrane- 
ous material. Get this illustrated 
story on Bank of America — 
circle SN789. 

A tremendous increase in effi- 
ciency has resulted in thousands 
of banks where Classifile credit 
folders are used. Complete mate- 
rial in one folder, arranged in 2 
to 10 organized groups, securely 
locked in place, makes for ease of 
filing and speedy reference. 


TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
Special Trust Account Classifile 
folders provide for the separate 
accumulation of several types of 
records within one file. These in- 
clude detailed ledgers for both 
income and principal transac- 
tions — plus daily advices for 
transactions made subsequent to 
the last posting. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


Classifile Personnel folders (see 
illustrations) are compact yet 
comprehensive and arranged in 
sections — each group securely 
locked in place to its sturdy pages 
with Kompakt fasteners. 


New BANK TRUCK Offers 
Complete Mobility. . . 
Choice of Compartments 


Internal transfer of notes, secu- 
rities, card or paper files is safe 
and easy with the new Remington 
Rand Bank Truck. Scientifically 
designed drawers provide con- 
cealment and security. Lifetime, 
all steel construction. Moves 
easily over doorsills, vault run- 
ways. An exclusive parking 
device eliminates pulling and 
hauling often associated with 
ordinary swivel-caster units. 





A wide selection of interior 
drawers and shelves permits 
varied combinations according to 
individual bank needs. Drawers 
glide smoothly on balanced, full 
extension runners and if desired, 
may be easily removed. 

Circle LBV598 on the coupon 
for free descriptive literature. 


Remington. Frand. 


Room 1220, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Model 700 


New A-B-E Perforators Handle 
Hard Jobs Quickly and Easily 


Many bank operations men these 
days are talking about the merits 
of American Bank Equipment Com- 
pany’s desk size perforators, the 


electric speedi-matic model 700 and 
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the manually operated model 800. 

Constructed of aluminum alloy, 
the perforators are light, rugged 
and portable. As a result, either 
of the perforators can be trans- 
ported easily wherever needed, and 
batches can be worked in one spot 
without being disturbed. 

As many as 40,000 checks can be 
cancelled in a single hour on the 
700 which is equipped with an 
electric speed trip that handles 20 
papers at a time. Completely en- 
closed, the model is dustproof. 
Standard, interchangeable parts 
and assemblies assure 4rouble-free 
service. 

The model 800 features, among 
its many advantages, a rapid hand 
return that permanently perforates 
an average of 15 checks or papers at 
one time. 

In addition to cancelling, each 
of the models is also adapted for 
dating, marking, numbering, vali- 
dating, receipting or coding. 























































Model 800 

Both models carry full one year 
guarantees on parts and workman- 
ship. 

Address American Bank Equip- 
ment Company, Dept. B, 5408 Jef- 
ferson Street, Philadelphia 31, Pa., 
for further details. 





A Battery Operated Recorder 
That Will Fit Your Pocket 


A pocket tape recorder that 
weighs just 3% pounds and is com- 
pletely battery operated is the prod- 
uct of Mohawk Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Called Midgetape, the new unit 
measures 8% inches long, 1% 
inches deep and 3% inches wide 
and is the only recorder on the 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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market that is cartridge loaded. The 
tape is wound on a single reel and 
enclosed in a cartridge the size of 
a pack of cigarettes, and this in 
turn is inserted in the machine. 
Thus, all tape threading is elimi- 
nated. 

Midgetape uses hearing aid type 
batteries with an extended life of 
more than 45 hours. One of the 
many features of the unit is the 
battery life indicator, a small red 
light that goes off when the battery 
has only two hours of recording 
time remaining. 

Equipped with only three con- 
trols, the recorder is extremely 
simple to operate. 

Original cost of the machine in- 
cludes a recording cartridge, bat- 
teries, crystal microphone and ear- 
phone. 

Mohawk Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 944 Halsey Street, Brook- 
lyn 33, N.Y., will be happy to 
supply additional information. 
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Step and Handle Set Solves 
Top-Shelf Storage Problems 


A good many storage problems in 
banks begin and end with the top 
shelf of the supply or record room. 
Inaccessible except by a step ladder, 
the shelf represents valuable space 
going to waste at a time when such 
space is at a premium. 

An excellent solution to this 
problem can be found in the new 
Step-N-Fetch, a step and handle 
set made of durable steel, cadmi- 
um-plated with rubber treads. 

Offered by Narva Products, Inc., 
the set comes in two inexpensive 
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where youd least expect it 
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REVO-FILE gives girl finger-tip control over thousands of cards from 
sitting position. Records come to the clerk. Saves lost time, motion. 


“Like getting 60 hours work in a 
40-hour week,” say office managers 
who've changed from old-fashioned 
card files to modern Revo-Files. 


YOU MAY NOT have realized it, but 
old-fashioned drawer and tub files 
actually “rob” a firm of time and 
efficiency. They wear out clerks, 
cause tension, errors, lost motion. All 
of which raises your operating costs. 
A simple change to modern Revo- 
Files stops these losses. No costly 
transposition job is necessary. You 


use the same cards you have now. 
But what a difference! 


Each Revo-File brings thousands of 
cards under finger-tip control. Elimi- 
nates lost time, motion, energy. Clerks 
use it from an easy sitting position. 
It’s compact. Mobile. Takes only a 
fraction of the space you’re using, now. 
If you have 3,000 or more active 
cards, being used for continuous 
reference and posting, it will pay you 
to check on Revo-File, today. Mail 
coupon, now, for full details! 


Why Revo-File is the world’s finest rotary file: 


@ Uses your present records. No costly 
changeover. 

Takes less floor space. 

Increases production. 

Reduces overhead. 

Cannot lose or damage records. 
Makes “in-out” filing faster. 
Mobile — move it where needed. 


Another fine product of & Mosler Safe Company 


ae eee es MAIL COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! —=— 


Revo-File Division 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t BM-2, 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me your free, illustrated folder giving details on Revo-File, world’s finest rotary card file. 


@ Available in manual, automatic electric 
selection, and “high-boy"’ models. Ac- 
commodates all standard card sizes. 
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BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE. 


For Indoor and Outdoor 
use, with or without 
interior lighting. 
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Send for illustrated catalog featuring the 
above, as well as Changeable Letter and 
Embossed Card Name Plates 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St., N.Y. 
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models, one with a rigid step; the 
other, a step which flips up quickly 
to be flat against the shelf edge. 
Quickly and easily secured to any 
standard wooden or steel shelving 
by means of screws, the sets elimi- 
nate the danger of falling over 


| aisle-parked ladders and stools. 


For additional information about 
the Step-N-Fetch sets address the 
corporation at 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Lectro-Lock Offers Banks 
Complete Interior Protection 


An electronic locking system that 
gives absolute protection against 
unauthorized entry of vaults, cash- 


| ier cages, reserve cash drawers, and 
| storage rooms has been marketed 


by the Missouri Research Labora- 


| tories. 


Quickly and easily installed on 
any door, opening or passageway 
that is to have limited access, the 
Lectro-Lock operates automatically 
and electrically. Only a person 
knowing the combination can gain 
entry. 

Combinations can be changed in 
less than 20 seconds without the aid 
of an expert. The manufacturer 
claims that there are 100,000 pos- 


| sible combinations from which to 
| choose in the event a key person 
| terminates his employment. 


Pilfer-, burglar- and fool-proof, 
the new low cost lock gives an auto- 
matic warning whenever anyone 
tampers with the control, cuts the 
wiring or misdials the combination. 
Installation requires less than an 
hour. 

Write Missouri Research Labora- 
tories, 2109 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., for further details. 


Steel Shelving That Offers 
1000 Different Combinations 


A line of steel shelving, whose 
more than 1000 different combina- 
tions permit the custom assembling 
of an installation for virtually all 
kinds of storage needs, has been 
offered by Standard Pressed Steel 
Company, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The shelving, marketed with or 
without sides and back, can be ar- 
ranged for use in bank libraries, 
work and recreation rooms, as well 
as in countless other types of busi- 
ness. 




















Latest addition to the company’s 
line of Hallowell shop equipment, 
the new shelving is manufactured to 
such close tolerances that com- 
ponents and assemblies are com- 
pletely interchangeable. 


Components include posts, side 
and back panels, shelves, full and 
partial dividers, bin fronts, braces, 
label holders and swinging and 
sliding doors. 

Shelves are available in 35 dif- 
ferent sizes, from 24 inches by nine 
inches to 48 inches by 36 inches. 


The shelves are of 18-gauge steel. 
Posts, available in both 11 and 13 
gauge, can be had in heights of three 
feet, three inches to ten feet, three 
inches by one-foot increments. 


Holes in the posts are on one-inch 
centers. Consequently, shelf heights 
can be varied from one inch to as 
large as desired. 

Ledge type units, both open and 
closed, may be had for use when 
greater shelf capacity is required 
in the lower compartment than 
above. Counter-height shelving 
units are also available. 


See-Thru Bail Speeds Typing 


Anyone in a bank having occasion 
to use a typewriter a great deal 
will appreciate this See-Thru trans- 
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parent typewriter bail offered by 
the Maroth-Kennedy Corporation. 


Capable of being installed in a 
matter of minutes on all standard 
makes of typewriters now in pro- 
duction and most older models still 
in use, the new bail lets the typist 
see the work clearly as it is being 
typed. Faster, neater work is the 
result. 

The corporation, Two Oak Ridge 
Street, Greenwich, Conn.,_ will 
gladly supply additional informa- 
tion upon request. 


A New Spirit Process 
Addressing System 

A new system in spirit process 
addressing that can help to effect 
considerable savings in handling 





bank mailing lists has reached the | 


market. 


Introduced recently by the Mas- | 


ter Addresser Company, the system 


involves the use of the new Model | 


90 Master Addresser and an inex- 
pensive paper address slip that is 
typed once, and then used over and 
over again. 

The typed master slips, re-in- 
forced by Holder-Cards, feed 





through the machine automatically 
for fast mechanical addressing. Ad- 
dresses can be read before printing, 
can be skipped at will, or held for 
repeat impressions. As used, ad- 
dress cards stack in the same order 


Ve 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects — your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 


to recelve the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Baker Scaffolds make maintenance more than just a 
sweeping, dusting or polishing job. They bring main- 
tenance up to many off-the-floor places, seldom, if 
ever, touched by ordinary methods... 


Quickly ¢ Comfortably ¢ Safely 

















LISTED UNDER REEXAMINATION SERVICE 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Write for Bulletin 555 
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BAKER-ROOS, INC. . 


602 WEST McCARTY STREET * INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


REsTIGE BIW a TG: 


Your Baker Scaffold will soon become one of your 
handiest helpers on many of the 1001 jobs the 
maintenance department is called upon to do. The 
Baker Scaffold is a one-man tool; only 5 parts to 
assemble + large 13.8 sq. ft. platform + adijust- 
able every 3 inches + safety-locking casters-and 
swivels for easy movement + no X-bracing + one 
unit can be safely stacked upon another to reach 
the high spots. 


Let Baker Scaffolds make 
the maintenance job 











MAIL an asset fo your bank. 

= CC EE en 4 

TODAY! BAKER-ROOS, INC. | 

P.O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, Indiana | 

Gentlemen: | 

J Please send me Free Information on Baker Scaffolds. | 
| 

| NAME eile a 

| ADDRESS__ $$ | 
| 

CITY _STATE | 

Ussshetbiicsinebieestipeeiaeeinsesieiiets daatape tdi adna danced al 











BANK 


COIN PAYER 


Pays I¢ to $1 
automatically. 


Right or left trap 
door or roll out 


cup delivery. 
Three year 
guarantee. 


$230 plus tax. 


Abbott flat 


FASTEST 
TOUGHEST 


Abbott 7-G Coin 
Counter-Packager for 
extra heavy duty... 
saves hours of time. 








COIN 
WRAPPERS 


The colored flat 
tubular wrapper 
originated by 
us is today the 
quality standard 
of the banking 
industry. These 
easy-to-open 
heavy wrappers 
are available in 
nationally accepted 
colors. 





RAPID COIN ASSORTER 





TABLE MODEL 


Electrically operated—separates 1200 
mixed coins per minute. $265 plus tax. 


See your Abbott Catalog 
**Make Abbott a Habit’’ 


EX)3 BOW 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
Manufacturers for Banks since 1911 


143rd to 144th Streets and Wales Ave. 
New York 54 : 


$ ¢ ge 


and can be replaced in the file 


| without re-sorting. They fit 3 x 5 
| inch card trays, and can be equipped 


with tabbed index guides. Guides 
also feed through the machine and 
need not be removed for addressing. 

In addition to low cost and easy 


| preparation, the new system offers 
| added utility in the file. The folded 


holder card has approximately the 
same record keeping area as a 5 x 7 
inch file card. This area can be 
used for keeping any record such 
as prospect information, personnel 
information, etc. 

Master Addresser Company is 
located at 6500 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


Speed Set Numbering for Bank 
Books and Account Cards 


The American Model ‘43 Speed 
Set Numbering Machine on Plat- 


| form, shown here, is specially de- 
| signed for numbering passbooks, 
' account cards, and the like. 


Account numbers can be quickly 


| set by levers on the front index 





| N.Y. has 


gauge and will print (the same 
number) as many times as neces- 
sary without resetting. The ma- 


chine will also number clearly 





through several carbon copies. 

The platform can be equipped 
with fixed or adjustable gauges to 
assist in locating numbers in exact 
positions and is obtainable in three 
different sizes. 


The American Numbering Ma- 
chine Company, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., 
will gladly send additional informa- 
tion. The Company also suggests 
that a sample of the form or forms 
to be numbered be sent with the 
inquiry. 


PERS ON WN E lL 





Leonard T. Thomasma H. G. Jackson 


Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, 
_ elected LEONARD T. 
THOMASMA general sales manager. 


| FRANK H. DAY was elected secretary, 
| succeeding Mr. Thomasma, and as- 


sistant treasurer JOSEPH N. NEIDES 
was given the additional office of 
assistant secretary. Mr. Day was at 
the same time elected a director, as 


| were HOWARD F. WOLFANGER and 


FRED E. RUDMAN. H. G. JACKSON, who 
has been manager of bank planning 
and development, was made direc- 
tor of sales planning for the com- 
pany as a whole 








Also advanced at Todd was ERN- 
EST REVEAL who has been named 
director of market research, a 
newly-established department. He 
will be responsible for planning fu- 
ture developments in the firm’s pro- 
tected insured bank and commercial 
checks, office forms and systems, 
and mechanical check-protecting 


equipment. 


CHARLES L. STEVENS is the new di- 
rector of market research for Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
He was most recently supervisor of 
statistics in the market research di- 
vision. 


WILLIAM A. MARQUARD, JR. has 
been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. He joined Mosler in 1952 and 
later was appointed director of re- 
search and engineering. 
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- Burroughs Sensimatic 
Coupon-Ledger Plan 


for installment loan accounting 
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125.00 








EDGER PLA MACHINES 
couPrON-+ ACCOUNTING an 





for each installment, including 

balance after payment, is right 
on the customer’s coupon. That’s how 
Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
stimulates mailed-in payments. Man- 
chester Trust Company, Manchester, 
Conn., found their mail payments 
increased more than 50% when they 
changed to this exclusive plan for 
installment loan accounting with a 
Burroughs Sensimatic. 


CCicr each is legible information 


The protection and convenience of 
this “soap are especially important. 
On the versatile Sensimatic the con- 
tinuous strip of coupons and the 
ledger are pre-scheduled simultane- 
ously, assuring identical figures. Each 
posting of a paid coupon is proved 
on the Payment Journal. The amount 
of any error is printed, localized for 
quick correction. Partial payments 
are handled with ease. 


Better customer service actually costs 
less, too. The Manchester Trust 
Company finds that five customers 
are now being served in the time it 
formerly took for one. Three tellers 
do the work that used to require 
four, and these three can still handle 
a 50% increase in regular work load. 


Here are all of the advantages of a 
coupon installment plan, without the 
disadvantages. Ask your Burroughs 
man to explain it in detail. He’s listed 
in the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory. Or write Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 






Re 















weapon in that war, which took the 
form of an offer of counsel and aid 
to any bank wishing to establish a 
control program. This offer is de- 
scribed in a NABAC booklet en- 





titled “Here is the Key to Internal 
Controls,” which was mailed to _ 
; Ye 
every bank in the country last ; 
spring. The Association has also dis- a 
tributed to its membership an i 
“Audit Questionnaire,” containing - 
a check list for the use of bank os 
managements in evaluating their ee 
control programs. : 
During 1954 the Association 
formed these new conferences: In- 
dian Head at Eau Claire, Wis.; pr 
Northeastern Dakota at Aberdeen, tic 
S. D.; Texas-Oklahoma at Wichita Cl] 
Falls, Tex.; Continental Divide at JC 
Monte Vista, Colo.; and Tidewater Ic 
at Norfolk, Va. 0’ 
in 
American National Adds Ground Floor KI 
An extensive remodeling program recently completed by the ™ 
American National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago has added to » 
the eight floors previously serving as the bank’s quarters, the ground fic 


floor of its building at Washington and La Salle Streets. The new — 
quarters are occupied by the American National’s Savings, Foreign 
and Real Estate Departments, and a portion of the Installment Loan 
Department. 

Shown here at the opening held in celebration of the completion 
of the project is Henry D. Karandjeff, president of the Illinois Bankers 
Association and president of The Granite City (Ill.) Trust & Savings 
Bank, congratulating the American National’s president, Lawrence F. 





Roy F. Duke 


Horace K. Corbin 





Stern. 


Looking on are Robert E. Straus, executive vice-president of the 
bank, and A. T. Etcheson, executive vice-president of the Illinois 


ROY F. DUKE has been elected 
president of Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N.J., to succeed 


Bankers Association. HORACE K. CORBIN who was elected 
’ y ; chairman of the board of directors 
(Since the opening, Messrs. Stern and Straus have respectively eek chict enccutive efiec:. h 
been made board chairman and president of the bank. See p. 7.) N 
CLIFFORD F. SCHERER has_ been be 
NABAC’s Growth Ascribed to James, second vice-president of made a vice-president of J. P. d 
Increased Control Consciousness NABAC and chairman of its Na- Morgan & Company, Inc., New 7 
: ‘ tional Organization Committee to York. At the same time, HARRISON V. L 
The three-month period ending increased control consciousness SMITH and PETER H. VERMILYE were d 
December 31 witnessed an increase among bankers in all parts of the promoted from investment officers a 
of 177 in the number of banks con- country. Mr. James is treasurer of to assistant vice-presidents. EDWARD 
stituting the membership of the the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust L. WARREN, CHARLES M. ECKERT, 
National Association of Bank Audi- Company, Philadelphia, Pa MARTIN T. GRIFFIN and ROBERT V. C 
tors and Comptrollers, giving the In the course of his comments on LINDSAY were appointed assistant d 
Association a total bank member- the War on Bank Fraud waged by _ treasurers, while RICHARD W. MEYER a 
ship of over 5,400. This rapid NABAC during 1954, Mr. James and WALTER B. TERRY were made I 
growth was ascribed by Edward F. made special reference to a major investment officers. d 
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Paul J. Hanna 


Robert G. Norwood 


PAUL J. HANNA and ROBERT G. NOR- 
woop have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of The Hanover Bank, New 
York. Appointed to assistant vice 
president posts were JAMES T. GILL, 
STUART MCCARTY, ROBERT H. PETTIT, 
WILLIAM MCGORRY, J. CORNELL 
SCHENCK, H. BRUCE WHITMORE and 
CHARLES S. WILSON, JR. Named man- 
ager of the London office was VICTOR 
J. WEEKS. 


Recently advanced to senior vice- 
president at Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago were RICHARD A. AISHTON, 
JOHN F. MANNION, FRED M. NABER, 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, and HAROLD P. 
O’CONNELL of the commercial bank- 
ing department, and FRANCIS M. 
KNIGHT of the bond department. 
MARK W. LOWELL was made vice- 
president and executive trust of- 
ficer. 





Dimitry V. Lehovich 


C. P. Edwards 


A new senior vice-president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, is RAYMOND A. LOCK- 
woop, who has been a vice-presi- 
dent since 1937. ERVING H. ADLER, 
HANS G. DE HAAS and DIMITRY V. 
LEHOVICH, all of the bank’s foreign 
department, have been appointed 
assistant vice-presidents. 


C. P. EDWARDS has been appointed 
Chief Inspector in charge of the 
New Zealand Division of Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
His headquarters are in Wellington, 
New Zealand. 
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WE HAVE A NEW PLANT IN INDIANAPOLIS 


It is with pleasure that we announce 
the opening of our new Indianapolis 
plant, which goes into operation this 
month. This new manufacturing 
unit will enable us to render better 
service to our bank customers in 
Central Indiana and Southern 
Illinois, and at the same time will 
relieve our Chicago plant, which now 
is crowded for space. 


Fred Yarbrough will be our Indian- 
apolis plant manager, and Francis 
Marier will be superintendent of 
production. Both of these men are 
thoroughly experienced in their work 
and well acquainted with the needs 
of our Indianaand Illinois customers. 
Assisting them, and constituting the 


IF Ue 


CHECK PRINTERS 


WALTER H. WEED, JR., has been 
elected a vice president of Union 
Securities Corp., New York. New 
assistant vice presidents are CHARLES 
Vv. LEROY of the Government bond 
department and GUSTAVE J. SCHLOS- 
SER of the corporate trading depart- 
ment. 


Newly appointed vice-president 
of Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, is ALAN S. 
CHRISTNER. Mr. Christner came to 
the bank in 1948 from Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. 


The Third National Bank, Rock- 
ford, Ill., recently celebrated its 
100th birthday with an open house. 


JOSEPH F. RINGLAND, president of | 


the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, has been re-elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Minneapolis for 1955. J. 
WILLARD JOHNSON and GEORGE N. 
LUND were reappointed to two year 
terms as directors of the bank’s 
Helena, Montana branch. 


nucleus of our production staff, will 
be six experienced people from our 
Chicago and St. Paul plants. The 
remainder of our group will be 
composed of new people from the 
Indianapolis area, who will learn 
quickly working with such weil 
informed personnel. 


For the present, we will occupy an 
existing building which is somewhat 
smaller in size than we eventually 
will need, but we have purchased a 
site upon which we will erect a new 
building in*three years. Adequate 
equipment has been installed and we 
confidently expect Indianapolis to 
render service on a par with our other 
six plants. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





Rocky Mouutam States 


| MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 











ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(Expressed in Australian Currency) 


30th SEPTEMBER, 1954 


ASSETS £A 


Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 32,186,871 
Money at call and short notice ; 5,584,750 
Treasury Bills — Australian Disiniiniea 3,998 384 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due from ale ‘fewte 7,652,294 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank of Australia 47,083,000 
Investments at or under Market Value 27,003,142 
Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit 57,157,700 
Loans and Advances to Customers and other Accounts 194,465,275 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances 2,963,529 
Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets ; a 4,628,090 
Liability of Customers and Others on Confirmed Credits, Gisieanion etc. 31,810,203 


£A414, 533, 238 


= ro 










LIABILITIES "GA 
Capital, paid up 12,801,000 
Reserve Fund and Profit ‘ond Lees Account Selence 9,868,977 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 357,089,529 
Acceptances for Customers acts ir gees 4 ie 2,963,529 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, etc., on behalf of Customers 31,810,203 







£A414, 533, 238 


PAPUA & NEW GUINEA : 










GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, FIJI, 
394-396 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: '!96 Featherston Street, Wellington, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Over 800 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji, Papua and 
New Guinea, and in London. Agents throughout the World. 









| | | EDWARD A. FINK, veventiy vebarand 

| from the field examination staff of 

| the Board of Governors of the Fed- 

eral Reserve System, has been ap- 

pointed assistant cashier of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


At Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
| pany, Newark, N.J., WALTER H. 
| STOHL, DAVID C. KIRK, ARTHUR F. 
WINTSCH and RICHARD S. ASHLEY 
have been advanced from assistant 
treasurer to second vice-president 
and GEORGE F. DINNEEN became a 


THE 


MITSUBISHI 


| second vice-president. Other pro- 

BANK motions included those of HERBERT 
? G. FAUTZ to trust officer, SAMUEL S. 

a STERNBACH, WALTER L. F. KOEHLER, 





STEPHEN D. FELLOWS and RICHARD C. 
VIVIAN to assistant treasurers. 


From The First National Bark of 
Cincinnati comes word of the pro- 
motions of JOHN W. GANTT and ED- 
WARD B. GILDAY to assistant vice- 
president. LINDEN C. SAHLFELD and 
HARRY C. HAVERKOS were made as- 
sistant trust officers, and LAWRENCE 
V. LONNEMANN and PEYTON F. WOOD- 
YARD were advanced to assistant 
cashiers. 


MEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥ 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William St. London, E.C. 4 


Correspondents all over the world 





Samuel J. Livingston Stephen F. Sayer 


First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has named SAMUEL J. LIVINGS- 
TON and STEPHEN F. SAYER vice- 
presidents. J. BEATTY ALEXANDER 
was advanced to assistant vice- 
president, while WILSON D. ANDER- 
SON and CHARLES A. ROGERS. were 
made assistant cashiers. 


Named assistant secretaries of 
The Hanover Bank, New York, were 
THOMAS F. CULLEN, WILLIAM J. 
FISCHER, JR., and WESLEY SIMMONS 
of the personal trust division; JOHN 
E. DEWIS and HENRY J. TILL, 42nd 
Street office; JAMES W. CHERRY, out- 
of-town division; ROBERT F. CRONAN, 
individual bookkeeping; and JOHN 
W. FERNSTROM, vault. CHRISTIAN J. 
KOCH and TORGEIR TONNESSEN were 
appointed assistant treasurers, 
while JOHN F. COOPER and DANIEL B. 
PHELAN were named assistant man- 
agers in the foreign division. 


Allen P. Stults 


H. T. Spiesberger 


From American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
comes word that ALLEN P. STULTS 
has been elected chairman of the 
loan committee and that HERBERT T. 
SPIESBERGER has been given a newly 
created position of senior vice- 
president. Mr. Stults started with 
the bank the day it opened in 1933. 


AUGUST F. WAGELE has been pro- 
moted to vice-president in Bank of 
America, San Francisco. Mr. Wagele 
supervises northern California 
timeplan credit operations. 
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James M. Kemper, Jr. 











Martin A. Hanson 





bank as an officer in 1947 and has 
been a director since 1949. 


WILLIAM E. IRVIN has been named 
executive vice-president of The 
Idaho First National Bank following 
the retirement of MARTIN A. HANSON 
who will remain as a member of 
the bank’s board of directors and 
executive committee. 


Irving Trust Co., New York, has 
announced the election of CHARLES 
M. APPLEGATE, ALEXANDER S. CUN- 


NINGHAM, EUGENE D. DIXON and 
CHARLES E. ROGERS to vice-president. 
CARL BEIBERS, JR., WILLIAM L. CAR- 
LISLE, HENRY C. FARRAND, RICHARD W. 
GOSLIN, JR., WILLIAM A. MOLLER, 
JOSEPH W. WALKER and JOSEPH W. 
WELCH were named assistant secre- 
taries. 


JOHN D. WILSON has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of The 
Chase National Bank, New York. 
He is in charge of economic re- 
search and publications. 


Correction 


In an item regarding promotions 
and appointments made at the First 
& Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., appearing in the 
January issue of BANKERS MONTHLY, 
the office to which Waring L. Chris- 
tian, former manager of the bank’s 
Pentagon office had been promoted 
was incorrectly stated as assistant 
vice-president. Mr. Christian is a 
vice-president of the bank. 


February, 1955 


JAMES M. KEMPER, JR., has been | 
elected executive vice-president of 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. B. H. O'HARA and H. C. EVANS 
were advanced to the office of vice- 
president. Mr. Kemper came to the | 




















140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. MADISON AVE 
40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 








of New York 


AT 60th ST. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers . . . . 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . . 
Public Securities . .. . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . . 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises . . ke heel tales 
Total Resources on Sr 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,000,000 shares - $20 par) . 


| 

Undivided Profits . . ‘ 
Total Capital Funds - = 

Deposits . . « « « a a a 


Foreign Funds Borrowed i okiclees 

Acceptances . . ‘ 

Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment. . . . 


Dividend Payable January 17, 1955: 
DE. 6 ke Owe Ce 


a Oe ae a ee ee 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . . . sey 


Reserve for Expenses and Taxes 
Other Liabilities. 7 
Total Liabilities ilk is & 


Securities carried at $141,235,190.74 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 





GEORGE G. 





ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 


Duke Power Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 

The Preshyterian Hospital in the City of New York 


WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. Chairman of the 
Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 


M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiend| 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W hite Coal Mining Company 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
The Long Island Rail Road Company 


W. ALTON JONES Chairman of the Board, 
Cities Service Company 


STUART 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


. $ 52,548,095.39 

9,000,000.00 
58,024,405.87 
44,949,206.50 


12,597,053.23 
_1,002,070.45 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
100,598,028.39 


$ 61,745,719.79 


14,337,964.93 
$ 47,407,754.86 


4,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


2,505,880.09 
mite 672.16 
8,989,47 1.47 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


DIRECTORS 














. $ 547,650,052.99 
990,949,761.82 
1,369,320,780.12 


. . . 





178,120,831.42 
8,164,636.56 
$3,094,206,062.91 










$ 400,598,028.39 
. «+ 2,600,445,255.94 
975,000.00 








92,187,778.58 
. $3,094,206, 062. 91 








THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Vice-President 





CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 


THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 


Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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7 | 
Stewart M. Walker Clarence G. Noel 


Promoted to the newly estab- 
lished position of senior vice-presi- 
dent at Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company were HARRY C. BARNES, 
WENTWORTH P. JOHNSON, PAUL C. 
WAGNER and STEWART M. WALKER. 
Elected vice-president were J. 
WAYNE WILSON and WILLIAM 6G. 
KURTZ, JR. New assistant vice-presi- 
dents are CONRAD D. BARTO, JOHN 
CHATLEY, JR., JOHN A. COST, RAY- 
MOND G. FRICK, JR., WILLIAM GAUER, 
JOHN MEALMAKER, FREDERICK 6G. 
ROGERS and FREDERICK ZIEGLER. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has announced the 
promotion of CLARENCE G. NOEL, 
FRED W. OHMES and JOHN RULON- 
MILLER to vice-president. PAUL 
JACOBY, JR., FRANCIS M. PITT and 
HOMER B. WILLIAMSON have been 
promoted from assistant trust offi- 


cer to trust officer, and PAUL L. 
BRANDES, BUNNELL T. FALCONER, 


CHARLES C. GOODFELLOW, JR., GLEN K. 
GREEN, PHILIP J. ORSI and JAMES E. 
ROBERTSON were advanced to assist- 
ant vice-president. WILLIAM H. HAS- 
SERT and MICHAEL F. BALL were ap- 
pointed assistant trust officers and 
S. ELLIOTT HUME and ARTHUR B. 
MITTWOCH were made assistant sec- 
retaries. 


At Industrial National Bank, 
Providence, R.I., JOHN M. HART has 
been elected a trust officer, and 
THOMAS J. HAYHURST has been 
named an assistant cashier. Before 
joining Industrial National, Mr. 
Hart was with London Scottish 
American Trust, Ltd., England, and 
the Imperial Bank of Canada. 


REUBEN B. HAYS, former president 
of The First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, is now chairman of the 
board following the retirement of 
WALDO E. PIERSON. Mr. Hays is also 
the chief executive officer of the 
bank. FRED A. DOWD, former presi- 
dent of Atlas National Bank, which 
became a part of the First National 
at the close of the year, succeeds 
Mr. Hays as president. 


DR. W. BAY IRVINE, president of 
Marietta College, Ohio, has been 
appointed to the board of directors 
of the Cincinnati Branch, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland for a 
three-year term. 
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@ur wide experience in the 
handling of requirements for 
correspondent banks has given 


us the knowledge and 


complete and efficient service. 
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City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


From Goodbody & Co. comes 
news of the appointment of JOHN F., 
KARES, JR., as resident manager of 
the firm’s Chicago office. 


MISS DOROTHEA WEICHELT and 
MISS BESS STINSON have been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice-president 
and assistant cashier respectively of 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. Promoted to assistant vice- 
president were GLENN PRATT and 
STUART F. KRENTZ, WILLIAM E. PAGE, 
WILLARD B. DICKINSON and JAMES 


N. SHEDD were made assistant cash- 
iers. 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
has elected JOHN F. KRAMER, 
CHARLES H. HOEFLICH, LEWIS M. 
CROMPTON, ROBERT V. WEHRHEIM, 
JOHN W. MULLIKIN, PAUL W. BROWN, 
JR. and EDWARD B. HODGE vice-presi- 
dents. Appointed to assistant vice- 
president were STEPHEN T. B. TER- 
HUNE, ERNEST C. BROWN and RALPH 
F. GIORDANO. Assistant cashiers 
named were CHARLES E. PANCOAST, 
3RD., ROBERT H. POTTS, FRANCIS E. 
BECK, JAMES FINACEY, JR., CLIFFORD 
R. GILLAM, JR., JAMES R. HOLT, 
THOMAS LIGGET, JR., JAMES A. MALEY, 
CHARLES H. MATTHEWS and FRED- 
ERICK C. RIECK. Other promotions in- 
cluded those of MISS HENRIETTA A. 
SMITH to trust officer, MURRAY C. 
HAINES to assistant trust officer, 
LANDIS R. KLINGER and ANDREW R. 
STERNER to assistant auditors. 


Named to vice-president posts of 
National Bank of Detroit were 
CHARLES P. BESANCON, NORMAN L. 
BIRD, EDWARD B. CAULKINS, JR., and 
ROBERT M. SURDAM. New assistant 
vice-presidents are ALVIN G. BENSON, 
JOHN H. BERRY, JOHN R. BERRY, 
CHARLES N. CHESNUTT, JAMES E. CON- 
NATON, JOSEPH G. CONWAY, CLAR- 
ENCE J. CRAIG, RICHARD H. CUM- 
MINGS, CHARLES W. ELLIOTT, JOHN H. 
LOWE, and CHARLES H. STICKELS who 
is also an assistant trust officer. 
Promoted to assistant cashier were 
RICHARD D. ARNOS, EDWIN K. REOCH, 
DONALD T. RICHING, PAUL M. SWEE- 
NEY, ADRIAN F. VONDERHAAR, and 
JOHN S. WELLS, JR. In the trust 
department, WILLIAM E. JACKSON, 
JOHN N. MCNAUGHTON and GUY DEW. 
WALLER were promoted to assistant 
trust officers. 
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merce in New Orleans. At the same 








Former assistant vice-presidents 


JOSEPH P. DUFOUR and RENE J. 
LAZARE have been made vice-presi- 


dents at The National Bank of Com- 


time, GORDON ISAACSON and ANGUS O. 
LIND were advanced to assistant | 
vice-president, and DANIEL B. LE- | 
GARDEUR and JOSEPH G. LIER were | 
promoted to assistant cashier. 
| 


William J. Asher Earl L. Bimson 


At Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., WILLIAM J. ASHER, CLAY- 
TON HAKES, SR. and T. A. GOODNIGHT 
have been advanced to vice-presi- 
dent. EARL L. BIMSON, acting comp- 
troller, was named comptroller, and 
EARLIN H. BRUNKIN was promoted to 
assistant trust officer. WILLIAM I. 
GANZ and MAX H. LININGER were 
made assistant vice-presidents. Pro- 
moted to assistant cashier were 
DORIS SHAW, LEON G. KENNEDY, JR. 
and WILLIAM H. YOUNG in the Phoe- 
nix office, and HARVEY W. NEVILLE, 
DONALD K. SHAFFER and EVERETT C. 
STRATFORD in the Tucson office. 


At First Western Bank and Trust 
Company, San Francisco, H. 0. 
JOHNSON has been advanced to 
executive vice-president. Promoted | 
to vice-president were K. W. JORDAN 
at the head office in San Francisco, 
C. L. HARRIS, H. E. BARKER and JOHN 
F. VARNI. HENRY A. BRUNO and A. B. 
SCHNEIDER were made assistant 
vice-president and manager re- 
spectively while JOHN K. DERHAM 
was advanced to secretary and 


THOMAS GAFFNEY was named audi- 
tor. 


HAROLD S. GORMAN, formerly vice- 
president, has been transferred to 
the Head Office of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Nevada, Reno, as 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president. Announced at the same 
time were the promotions of J. H. 
SBRAGIA and REED WHIPPLE to vice- 


president and manager, CECIL E. | 
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Christmas 
and 
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Club 
accounts 




































use RAND M‘NALLY’S 


Clubtiollor system 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Quickly and efficiently, Rand M€Nally’s Clubtroller 
System eliminates the need for kee ping le “ge r cards or 
sheets on your Christmas and Vacation Club accounts 

. reduces coupon sorting by 90%! By combining 
filing and posting in one simple operation it cuts 
record-keeping time almost in half. 


Clubtroller coupons carry all necessary ledger 
information including account and payment number, 
date of payment and accumulated balance. Coupons 
are color-keyed for each class, and each 100-group are 
in view and easy to reach at one time when placed in 
their correct pocket. This advantage ends 
time-consuming numerical sequence sorting. 


The Clubtroller System is now being used in both large 
and small institutions throughout the country, and 
servicing more than one and one-half million Christmas 
and Vacation Club accounts. For further information 
about the Clubtroller 
System and 

Rand M¢Nally’s 

full line of Christmas 
and Vacation Club 
supplies write ..... r 


RAND M‘NALLY 
& COMPANY 
(brat tisk kee ek Eero 


111 Eighth Ave., New York 11 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 















































CLARK and CARL FRIESEN to vice- 
president and assistant manager, 
PETER D. HANSEN to vice-president 
and personnel relations officer, VERN 
WALDO and EDWIN J. OAKS to assist- 
ant vice-president, JAMES W. FORD 
to auditor, and DAVID O. RAGGIO, 
HERBERT F. BOLZ and WILLIAM J. 
ELWELL, JR. to assistant cashiers. 



























































Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles recently elected ROBERT E. 
GETZ as a director and vice-presi- 
dent, and LEONARD WEIL as an as- 
sistant cashier in charge of the in- 
stallment loan department. 












































Kidder, Peabody & Co. announced 
last month that JOSEPH W. HIBBEN 
had been admitted as a general 
partner. Mr. Hibben was manager 
of the new business and under- 
writing department in the firm’s 
Chicago office. 



























































The National City Bank of New 
York has announced the promotion 
of JOHN C. BERTELS, NORRIS O. JOHN- 
SON, W. HOWARD MILLER, RILEY P. 
STEVENSON and WALTER B. WRISTON 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. Former assistant 
cashiers ERNEST S. MCKNIGHT and 
MALCOLM W. ROBINSON were ap- 
pointed assistant vice-presidents, 
while E. PETER CORCORAN and JAMES 
S. DEELY were made assistant cash- 
iers. 
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Harold J. Marshall 


Frank R. Denton 


HAROLD J. MARSHALL took office 
the first of the year as president of 
The Manufacturers National Bank 
of Troy, N.Y., succeeding J. DON 
WELCH retired. Mr. Marshall is a 
director, and had been executive 
vice-president since 1950. At the 
same time, CHESTER F. MILLHOUSE 
was advanced to executive vice- 
president, and EDWARD F. MOYLAN 
became senior vice-president. WIL- 
LIAM R. WILLIAMS and MAXWELL A. 
PARMENTER were made comptroller 
and assistant cashier, respectively. 


FRANK R. DENTON, vice chairman 
of the board of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory 
Council from the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District for 1955. He suc- 
ceeds GEORGE GUND, president of 
The Cleveland Trust Company and 
a director of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company. 


At Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, OLIVER R. BROOKS, HER- 
BERT E. TWYEFFORT, B. FRANK PAT- 
TON, RALPH E. KIMPEL, HERBERT P. 
MCCABE and ROBERT W. PARSONS 
have been made vice-presidents. 
Others promoted were WILLIAM w. 
MERKER, FERDINAND H. BREWER, 
THEODORE H. MENGEL, JR. and 
STEPHEN VALENTINE, JR. to second 
vice-president; DANA R. CROCKER and 
KARL HENRICH to trust officer; LOUIS 
F. GEISSLER, JR. to assistant trust of- 
ficer; WILLIAM E. HERRLICH, ALBERT 
HUBER and RICHARD F. DUNDORE to 
assistant treasurer, and PHILIP J. 
ENGEL and KNUD H. TRUDSO to as- 
sistant secretary. 


WILLIAM S. IVES and JAMES G. 
WILSON, both former assistant vice- 
presidents of The Connecticut Bank 
and Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn., have been named vice-presi- 
dents. 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has 
announced the election as_ vice- 
presidents in the trust division of 
J. JUDSON BROOKS and J. LAWRENCE 
TURNER, and that of ROGER B. DONNER 
and ERIC J. MILES to the office of 
vice-president in the investment 
division. ARTHUR G. NELSON was at 
the same time advanced to invest- 
ment officer. 


Former assistant vice-presidents, 
WALTER M. HAWKINS, JOHN J. SMITH, 
SAMUEL H. CROPPER, REGINALD H, 
JOHNSON, JR., LLOYD M. MC MILLEN 
and WILLIAM J. WITTMAN have been 
elected vice-presidents of Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 
STANLEY T. DAVISON, ARTHUR B. MC- 
GINNESS, A. B. LYON and A. W. VAN 
GELDER were named assistant vice- 
president. GEORGE H. DEVEY, KEN- 
NETH PORTER and KENNETH FOSTER 
were made _ assistant secretaries 
while ROBERT C. MERVINE and JOHN 
C. FOLEY became assistant managers. 


ROY A. JOHNSON, who joined the 
staff of Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, 37 years ago and has 
been an assistant vice-president 
since 1948, was recently made a 
vice-president. PAUL J. MILLER, 
formerly assistant cashier and AL- 
BERT H. VONDENBOSCH, formerly as- 
sistant secretary, were named as- 
sistant vice-presidents. Advanced 
to assistant secretary in the trust in- 
vestment division was PHILIP wW. 
BURGE, while CHARLES S. WESSEL- 
HOEFT and HERBERT W. GORDER were 
respectively named assistant audi- 
tor and pro cashier. 


GEORGE J. FRALEY has been elected 
a vice-president of National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle in the main 
office. WILLIAM F. SKILLERN, assist- 
ant vice-president has been made 
a branch manager to succeed AL- 
FRED L. THIELE who continues as 
senior officer in the north central 
Washington area. Those advanced 
to assistant vice-president were 
JOHN M. SCHUTT, EARLE W. JENKIN, 
DONALD M. RUSSELL, WENDELL T. 
MARSH, WARREN D. SMITH, CLAUDE R. 
BROWN and ROBERT CROOK. GLEN G. 
COURTNEY and AUBREY J. WILLS were 
made assistant managers. Assistant 
cashiers named included WILLARD G. 
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With “TRUTH DOLLARS”-that’s how! 


Your “Truth Dollars” fight Communism in it’s own back yard — behind the 
Iron Curtain. Give “Truth Dollars” and get in the fight! 


“Truth Dollars” send words of truth and 
hope to the 70 million freedom loving peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. 


These words broadcast over Radio Free 
Europe’s 29 transmitters reach Poles, 
Czechoslovakians, Hungarians, Romanians 
and Bulgarians. RFE is supported by the 
voluntary, cooperative action of millions 
of Americans engaged in this fight of good 
against evil. 


How do “Truth Dollars” fight 
Communism? By exposing Red lies... 
tevealing news suppressed by Moscow and 
by unmasking Communist collaborators. 
The broadcasts are by exiles in the native 


tongues of the people to whom they are 
beamed. 

Radio Free Europe is hurting Commu- 
nism in its own back yard. We know by 
Red efforts to “jam” our programs (so far 
without success). To successfully continue 
these broadcasts, even more transmitters 
are needed. 

Every dollar buys 100 words of 
truth. That’s how hard “Truth Dollars” 
work. Your dollars will help 70 million 
people resist the Kremlin. Keep the truth 
turned on. Send as many “Truth Dollars” 
as you can (if possible, a dollar for 
each member of your family). The £ 
need is now. 


FIGHT 
COMMU 


iG 


Support Radio Free Europe 


Send your ‘‘Truth Dollars’’ to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM c;, your Postmaster 
J oy 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Feb. 7-9—Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
Mar. 8-9—Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, New York City 
Mar. 21-23—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Sept. 25-28—ABA Convention, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mar. 24-26—Florida, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton 
Apr. 12-14—Georgia, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 
Apr. 21-23—Alaska, Elks Club, Ketchikan 
Apr. 24-26—Lovisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
May 4-6—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 5-6—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
May 8-10—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
May 9-11—WMissouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
May 12—Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
May 11-12—Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick *. 
May 11-13—Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 
May 15-17—Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 
May 16-18—AMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
May 19-20—New Mexico, La Fondo Hotel, Santa Fe 
May 19-21—South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston 
May 19-29—Alabama, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi 
May © 20-24—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
May 22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
May 22-25—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 24-25—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
May 27-28—North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
May 28- 
June 2—West Virginia, S.S. Queen of Bermuda, Cruise 
June 3-4—Utah, The Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 
June 3-4—Wyoming, Sheridan 
June 4—Connecticut, Equinox Hotel, Muachester, Vt. 
June 5-7—-Oregon, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
June 8-10—lllinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 8-12—Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 9-11—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
June 10-11—New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
June 10-11—New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
June 12-14—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
June 13-15—Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 
June 15-17—New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
June 16-18—Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood Springs 
June 16-18—Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 
June 17-18—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
June 19-21—Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
June 20-22—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 20-26—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
June 24-25—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
June 24-26—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mar. 24-26—Independent Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Apr. 3-6—NABAC Southern Regional Conference, Wichita, Kan. 


Apr. 7-8—Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. : 


Apr. 17-20—NABAC Northern Regional Conference, French Lick, Ind. 

Apr. 24-27—NABAC Eastern Regional Conference, Scranton, Pa. 

Apr. 28-30—American Safe Deposit Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
May 23-25—NABAC Western Regional Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 9-13—-NABAC 31st Annual Convention, Denver, Colo. 


SCHOOLS 


June 5-18—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
June 13-25—Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
July 24- 
Aug. 6—Financial Public Relations School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
July 24- 
Aug. 6—National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
Aug. 7-19—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Aug. 22- 


Sept. 3—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


WILBUR H. ASH, ROBERT H. MATTHEWS, 
ETZKORN, RAYMOND C. GILKERSON, L. E. NEUMAYER and DON R. WINANS. 
JAMES W. SIMS, EUGENE E. MCNALLY, 
JOSEPH H. WILLIAMS, BJORN LUNDER, 


GLEN G. LAMPAERT, ERNEST E. BAKER, assistant trust officer respectively. 


CLIFFORD R. GOWDY and DALLAS C. 
WILSON were made manager and 
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A good move... 


Like the ability to play a good game of chess, good bank manage- 
ment is never an accident. Superiority at both is the result of many 
difficult, carefully-thought-out “moves.” A good move in the direction 
of better public relations is to provide your customers with checks 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers. Checks lithographed on 
these fine papers are used the world over with justifiable pride and 
assurance of safety. Your customers, too, will appreciate them. If you 
have not yet used these fine papers, samples may be obtained from 
your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such wnpivipuaizep check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


resmatsnct’ (7 SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 





“We cut our service charge 


figuring costs better 

than 45% with 
UWalional’s ew: 
‘MACHINE SERVICE 
CHARGE SYSTEM’!” 


Edward J. Frey, President, 
Union Bank of Michigan, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“Our former system required 16 

different manual operations. Now, 

with the aid of NATIONAL, the 

number of operations has been re- 
duced to 5...each under strict mechanical control. Even 
more important to us is the fact that this new system 
is incomparably accurate. It is so simple that it can be 
learned in just a matter of minutes,”’ writes Mr. Frey, 
President. 


The operator records just five sets of figures—‘‘High 
Balance,” ‘‘Low Balance,” ‘“‘Number of Checks Written,”’ 
‘‘Number of Items Deposited,” and “Other Charges’’ (if 
any). Without additional thought or effort on the part 
of the operator, the machine— 


1. Averages the balances and prints the average on ‘“Cus- 
tomer’s History Record Card”? and Journal 
2. Computes the credit 


3. Multiplies the number of items at the proper rate 
4. Adds the total charges 


5. Computes the ‘Net Charge” or “Net Credit” 


6. Prints the ‘‘Net Charge” or “Credit” on the “‘Customé 
History Record Card” 


7. Records the charge, if any, and date on the ‘‘Ledg 
and “‘Listing Tape” 


8. Accumulates ‘Total Net Charges’ for proof purposes 
No ‘Service Charge Posting Tickets” are required. 
What was formerly a tedious task is now an easy operati 


Less training time... 

No skilled operators required ... 
More positive contrcl... 

Far greater accuracy... 

Less processing time... 


Phone your nearby National representative. Let 
explain how your 

bank can benefit by 

these advantages and 

savings. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 9, ono 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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